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( A BALDWIN ORCHARD IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(") The land of Evangeline is now famous on two continents for its fine apple orchards. This picture is froma photograph 
) of the orchard grown by S. C. Parker, secretary of the Nova Scotia Horticultural society. The crop was short 

ft} last year all through this region, but now promises a fairly good yield this fall. In full years Nova 

() Scotia has an exportable surplus above home requirements of 300,000 barrels. 
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The Encouraging. Side of Wheat. 





Two months of the crop. year have gone, 
and the wheat market has not yet come un- 
der the influence of a statistical position 
which contains many elements usually 
conducive to strength. The trade is ap- 
parently giving more attention to the lib- 
eral volume of the home crop than any- 
thing else. That the out-turn from the 
threshing machines will prove heavy in the 
aggregate is everywhere conceded, yet 
there are other important factors worthy of 
consideration.’ The ’98 world’s crop of 
wheat is regarded considerably larger than 
that of a year ago, and slightly larger than 
two and three years ago, but epparently a 
little less than the full crop of ’94. But the 
available reserves of old wneat carried over 
are phenomenally small. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe that aside from our 
ewn liberal bread and seed requirements, 
western Europe will want good 
amounts of wheat and flour in the 
coming months, and this outside the ever 
forcible demands in the U K. The visible 
supply in the U S and Canada has never 
been smaller since a compilation of stock 
was published. Ordinarily the first big 
flush of new wheat results in an upbuilding 
of the “visible” at a date considerably 
earlier than this. 

In this connection, it is important to 
know that the receipts of whedt at west- 
ern primary points since the ’98 crop be- 
gan to move have been phenomenally 
small. Ordinarily, August brings in enor- 
mous quantities of new winter wheat; this 
year the movement has been very meager, 
much of the grain evidently going direct 
to country millers to replenish depleted 
stock. Also there is no doubt a widespread 
movement on the part of farmers to 
hold for better prices. The past two months, 
beginning with the first week in July, 
have brought into sight at primary points 
only 22 million bu, compared with 33 corre- 
sponding period last year and 31 millions 
two years ago. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that primary receipts 
of corn and oats the past two months are 
both smaller than one and two years ago. 


TWO MONTHS’ RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY POINTS. 


{In millions of bus and tenths ~~ millions.] 
Wheat Corn Oats 


BOOS oc cecccecceces 22.1 23.7 20.3 
BBO7 oc ccccccccsccccBeee 38.2 31.8 
1896... ccccccccceses 31.1 29.3 22.3 
1896 2.2 nc cccccctccee 19.3 14.9 16.6 
SS eeerrrrrrr ere 11.2 17.4 


Reserves of wheat on the continent of 
Europe are very much _ reduced, early 
August showing these a little more than 
half what may be considered a normal 
amount at that season. The world’s avail- 
ble supply therefore is probably the small- 
est ever known since the movement was 
made a matter of record. It is estimated 
that the available wheat and flour in the 
U S, Canada and afloat for Europe is only 
3 per cent of the annual wheat production, 
or just 10 days’ supply. Of course, how- 
ever, this is of secondary importance, be- 
cause the world’s new crop is ready for 
market, and liberal portions of it would be- 
come immediately available were prices 
more encouraging. 

The trade is slow to take cognizance of 
the wheat famine and destitution in Rus- 
sia, but latest advices insist on the fact 


- of another short harvest there, in- 


dicative of a decidedly lessened exportable 
surplus. Our special report on this sub- 
ject printed last week seems to be con- 
firmed by later telegraphic advices to the 
London Times. These indicate great un- 
easiness in Russia over the repetition of 
last year’s failure of harvest. In several 
named districts the crops are reported al- 
most worthless, and even the landed gen- 
try are beginning to ask the government 
for relief. With the prospects of a famine 
said to be most grave, government officials 
are sending out agents to make inquiries 
and to buy grain, and it is.reported that 





Yn somé districts the peasantry are breaking 


into the granaries, helping themselves. 
A writer in the Scientific American states 
that a condition of widespread famine has 
really existed in the agricultural regions of 
Russia since last autumn, affecting 40,000,- 
000 people, and says that the Muscovite au- 
thorities, long persistently silent, have at 
last been forced to enter upon an explana- 
tion that seems to have for its chief pur- 
pose the quieting of any alarm rather than 
the utterance of facts. 

It is a difficult matter to secure reliable 
statistics regarding Russian crops and 
movement, yet “where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire.’”’ Any gen- 
eral acceptance of a belief in a material 
shortage in the Russian crop must speed- 
ily have its influence on values in our home 
markets. In good years, Russia exports 150 
million bu wheat, competing directly with 
American wheat and flour. A full wheat 
crop in Russia, including Poland, is about 
380 millions. The ’97 crop was placed at 
233, from which 128 millions were exported. 
In the famine year, ’91, the crop was 175, 
and from that only 50 millions were ex- 
ported; and the next year, although the 
crop was large, brought exports of only 8&4 
millions... Should the ’98 harvest prove a 
meager one, the small amount available 
for western Europe is readily suggested. 

RUSSIAN WHEAT CROP AND EXPORTS. 
{In millions of bushels.] 


Year *Crop Expts Year Crop Expts 
1897-98 ...... 233 128 ~ 1892-93.. .....257 8&4 
1896-97... ....320 112 © 1891-92.... ...175 50 
1895-96.. .....308 135 . 1890-91.... ...217 104 
1894-95.... ...d57 149  1889-90.. ..... 206 102 
1893-94.. -380 112 


*Including Poland. 


As for competing countries other than 
Russia, there has been nothing like the 
amount of wheat shipped from the latest 
Argentine crop that many sanguine bears 
anticipated; since Jan 1, which period prac- 
tically takes in all the surplus from that 
country. Argentine exports have only 
equaled 24 millions compared with as much 
as 60 millions following the big crop year 
country, Argentine exports have only 
were 16 and three years ago 37 millions. 
India last season surprised its. best friends, 
and since the latest harvest. has exported 
some 30 millions, against practically noth- 
ing one and two years earlier. There are 
thus two sides to the wheat market, and 
while operators in speculative circles are 
generally bearish, and while foreign buyers 
of wheat and flour exhibit some listless- 
ness, there are elements of inherent 
strength which may prove telling factors 
in shaping the market a little later. The 
demand for cash wheat, including the lower 
grades, has improved, and exports keep up 
well. 





Binding Corn Fodder—Corn fodder that 
is cut and left standing in the field is often 
greatly damaged because of the loose way 
in which the shocks are bound. A handy 
and effective way to draw the shock to- 
gether for tying is to take a strap and fas- 
ten an iron ring two or three inches in di- 
ameter to one end. By putting the strap 
around the shock near the middle and 
running the free end through the ring, the 
shock can be brought to its smallest com- 
pass and held there while additional lay- 
ers are being put on. There is little dif- 
ficulty in keeping fodder which is well tied, 
and this method insures tight, compact 
shocks that will stand wind and storm. 





Three Successive Crops of wheat grown 
at the Ohio station under adverse condi- 
tions show that the heavier the seeding un- 
der such conditions, up to ten pecks per 
acre, the better the yield. 





Thorough Preparation for Wheat Pays-- 
The past season one field of wheat at the 
Kansas experiment station was given thor- 
ough treatment before seeding. It was 
harrowed, disked and dragged until a fine 






-OUR LEADING CEREAL CROPS 








dust mulch four inches deep was formed. 
This yielded 223 bu per acre, weighing 54.7 
lbs. Another field given ordinary treatment 
yielded 19 bu weighing 53.7 lbs. This is a 
difference of nearly 18 per cent in favor of 
good culture. 





Compacting the Seed Bed before drilling 
wheat seems to be the better plan on clay 
as well as on gravelly or more open soil. 

















Upheld by Everyone 


for their time-keeping quality. Nearly 
8,000,000 in use. Made for a third of a 
century. Inspected, known to be mechani- 
cally perfect, before offered to the world. 
High grade, but not high price. 
Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 

are the World’s Standard. Made complete in 
the great Elgin Factory. 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 




















PEACE WANTED. 


Kinney A, Stock Farm,‘’ at Alamuchy, 
— Seen They use only Page Feace—- 
15 miles or more. We sell this peace maker. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, hi t3 ft. 4in., 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft. 
dy 6 ori1i8 in. Forany other 
send for catalogue. 5 hay this adout 

and send J us with ONE DO state 
wheel yyy and we will ol them 
by oy c. 0. EXAMINETHEM at your 
t depot a then psy freight agent 


balance, charges. 
maaan 020 ae CO. (ine) CHICACO, ILL« 





The Gaversal Regalr Machine. 


POR FARMERS AMD BECHANICE 








Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





save ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO.ILL: 
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Europe Wants Our Appies. 





SPECIAL INVESTIGATION JUST COMPLETED BY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—GOOD OUTLOOK 
FOR FoREIGN TRADE—PRICES AND MOVEMENT. 
Our export trade in apples has grown to 

such proportions that each year it is regard- 

edavery important factor in the disposition 
of the surplus crop. In view of this, it is 
highly interesting to rote that there is 
every prospect of a good business during the 
season soon to open. Special investigation 
just made by this journal among buyers 
and distributors abroad, and leading ex- 
port houses on this side the ocean, points to 
this conclusion; in fact, there is gratifying 
uniformity in the reports showing the con- 
fident anticipation that the U K and north- 
ern Europe will be able to absorb vast 
quantitiesof Americanand Canadian apples. 

Two years ago, following the record-break- 

ing crop of ’96, total exports from Atlantic 

and Canadian ports reached about 3,000,000 

bbls, the largest season’s business on rec- 

ord. Naturally this was due in a great 
measure to the very low prices ruling which 
stimulated the consumption abroad. Last 

season’s exports were a little short of 1,000,- 

00@ bbls, the higher level of prices on this 

side restricting the foreign movement. It 

would be idle to thus early estimate the ex- 
ports for the season of.’98-99, yet everything 
points to the probability of a large business, 
perhaps exceeding that of last year. Cer- 
tainly the apple market will be greatly 
helped by the demand from abroad; and our 
798 crop, with only moderate promise and 
particularly short in some sections, should 
not prove burdensome. Should the foreign 
demand be as liberal as now 
seems probable, drafts will be made 
not only upon Canadian and eastern or- 
chards, but also upon such sections of the 

central and western states as can furnish a 

fine quality of fruit. 

THE EUROPEAN APPLE CROP DEFICIENT. 
Never a very important factor in our ex- 
port trade during the late autumn and win- 

ter, it is interesting to know that the ’98 

crop of the U K and northern Europe is 

only moderate at best. A year ago, the U K 

had very few apples; this fall the yield is 

better compared to the crop failure thenex- 
perienced, but very moderate withal, and 
made up of the usual soft, poorly-keeping va- 
rieties. The crop in England and Scotland is 
apparently an average one, and nearly up 
to the standard in Ireland, although owing 
to cold weather and excessive rainfallin May, 
some sections of England have no fruit at 
all, and some of the best posted dealers 
there maintain the English crop as a whole 
is very short. Across the channel, the ap- 
ple crop of Belgium is reported very poor, 
worse than last year; so with Holland. Our 
advices from Germany point to only a mod- 
erate crop, possibly better in some quarters 
than last year, yet short in certain, large 
districts, and quality as usual, mediocre, 
the fruit being suitable only for cooking, 
consumers depending upon imported stock 
for table varieties. France has a better crop 
than last year, but will consume practically 
all of it, exporting small quantities; at the 
same time going to southern Europe for 

cider fruit and perhaps, as last year, im- 

porting cores and skins from the U § to 

use in this manner. 

PROBABLE CHARACTER OF THE FOREIGN DEMAND. 
After all, the size of the European crop is 

not of vital importance. The fruit there is 

generally of poor keeping quality, and not 
merchantable after the end of September, 
hence is practically out of the way by the 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending September 3, 1898 


time choice American and Canadian winter 
varieties are ripe and ready for shipment. A 
big crop in Europe naturally affects the 
trade in fall or early apples. In seasons of 
scarcity abroad, we can export moderate 
quantities of autumn varieties and sell ad- 
vantageously, although at times prices rule 


low, caused largely by the variable con- 
dition and quality of the fruit. There is 
also in late summer and early autumn 


some competition in the foreign market 
through offerings of apples from Portugal, 
Spain and other southern countries. A 
consensus of the trade, including the ex- 

















APPLE TOWER AT AN IOWA FRUIT CARNIVAL. 
[See Page 222.] 


pressed opinions of all the leading auction 
houses, indicates the probability of liberal 
purchases of hard American fruit during 
the coming season. English and continen- 
tal dealers report to us that they expect the 
usual demand, but this is dependent some- 
what upon prices. In fact this very largely 
governs the power of absorption of Ameri- 
ean fruit. Moderate to low prices on this 
side enable export houses to ship abroad 
enormous quantities. Were the same level 
of quotations to rule which prevailed two 
years ago, the U S and Canada could prob- 
ably send abroad another 3,000,000 bbls. One 
of our best posted English correspondents 
considers that the U K and the continent 
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can use as many this year as last at the 
same price, but at 30 per cent less, might 
use double the quantity. ’ 
“Past experience has amply proved,” 
writes Woodall & Co of Liverpool, “that 
however large our crop, it has little effect 
upon arrivals from your side, our apples be- 
ing of poor keeping quality; our market 
will be ready to receive supplies as soon as 
good, sound shipping fruit is obtainable.” 
The outlook for autumn varieties is not 
very encouraging, according to James 
Adam, Son & Co, Liverpool, who say it will 
be necessary to use every possible carein the 
selection of early varieties for export, but 
anticipate the usual demand for good win- 
ter fruit, with prices dependent entirely 
upon the extent of supplies available. J. C. 
Houghton & Co, another prominent Liver- 
pool concern, say experience shows that 
prices are mainly regulated by the quanti- 
ties sent across and in the absence of ex- 
cessive shipments, see no reason why fair 


.figures should not be realized. Writing of the 


German crop, August Stier of Hamburg re- 
ports the yield indifferent in both quantity 
and quality and adds, “Real table fruit we 
must import from America, and there is no 
Goubt that we shall be able to sell larger 
quantities of good keeping American red 
apples at very satisfactory prices this 
season.” Inquiries made among leading 
American exporters, including Charles 
Forster, Otto G. Mayer & Co, John Ellice & 
Co of N Y, A. W. Otis, C. R. Lawrence, 
Warren & Co of Boston, and J. A. Richard- 
son of Toronto, all reflect the opinions 
above expressed. 


PROPER SELECTION AND PACKING 


are both very important in securing satis- 
factory returns. As pointed out in our col- 
umns from time to time, enormous quanti- 
ties of fruit exported two years ago sold at 
very mean figures, often showing actual 
loss to the exporter, due largely to the 
very poor quality of the fruit and the dam- 
aged condition in which it reached its des- 
tination. It is the hight of folly to pack 
and ship poor fruit to Europe. The cost 
of barrels, freight and handling is just as 
much, and a consignment of prime, sound, 
closely packed apples will command a good 
price, while inferior lots go begging. “I re- 
member in ’96 the market here was com- 
pletely demoralized by the large quanti- 
ties of poor stock shipped to England from 
America,” writes W. N. White, the well- 
known dealer at Covent Garden, London. 
“Apples had been selling at good prices for 
a considerable time, and the profits were so 
good that your people shipped us anything: 
and much of the rubbish that came forward 
spoiled the market for good fruit. It was 
only when shippers stopped sending poor 
apples that the market recovered, and best 
stock sold again at proper value. If dealers, 
growers and shippers would only bear this 
in mind, it would be much better for all 
concerned.” 
THE MOVEMENT OF WINTER VARIETIES 


will not begin in earnest until October, al- 
though scattering parcels will no doubt go 
abroad this month. Last season, Ameri- 
can Baldwins, taken as a standard variety, 
sold in Liverpool in Oct at $3.50@5 per bbl, 
fancy Canadian bringing a small premium, 
the market declining somewhat in Nov, but 
advancing throughout Dec, best lots touch- 
ing 5 25 in Jan, with some extra Canadian 
Baldwins selling as high as 6. Prices slump- 
ed in Feb, but recovered by the close of 
March, the season going out at a good 
[To Page 222.] 
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Seeding for Timothy Meadows. 








Timothy is a surface feeder, and hence 
the soil should be prepared so as to con- 
centrate an abundance of plant food near 
the surface and to allow the roots to pene- 
trate to as great a depth as possible. One 
cf the most common practices is to begin 
at least a year before seeding to grass and 
put the field into some crop which wil! 
allow the land to be given a deep, late 
plowing, and a heavy coating of manure. 
If the field has been kept clean, it will 
usually be in good condition for fall sow- 
ing, in favorable seasons. If not, it may be 
further enriched, fall plowed if necessary, 
and seeded the next spring. 

It has been found that while the soll 
should be mellow down to a good depth, 
yet it should not be too loose, or it dries 
out too readily, and the timothy will not 
form a good sod. This has led some farm- 
ers to the belief that pasturing is a goo@ 
thing for timothy meadows. They often 
found that the grass in a growing meadow 
would stool out better after the stock, es- 
pecially cattle or horses, was allowed to 
run on it for a time. The trampling of the 
stock simply compacted the soil which be- 
fore had been too loose. 

In Iowa and eastern Nebraska the roller 
is often used te compact the ground, par- 
ticularly if it is cloddy, or if the seeding 
has been done in the spring and a nurse 
crop has been sown. In the lighter, sandier 
soils of the Dakotas and of western Ne- 
braska rolling cannot be practiced, since 
the soil is made so fine that the winds 
blow it off and uncover the seed or blow 
both seed and soil away. 

In Nebraska and the Dakotas very fine 
stands of timothy are often obtained by 
sowing in the fall on millet stubble. In 
this case the land is given a thorough coat- 
ing of well-retted stable manure, and is 
plowed very deep and as late as possible, 
so as to kill all the weeds that may start. 
The millet is cut early and the timothy Is 
sown directly on the stubble and covered 
by a thorough dragging with a heavy har- 
row. In this treatment the land should al- 
ways be made very rich and the millet 
should be cut before the seed has devel- 
oped. It is also a good plan to leave the 
stubble long, to serve as a snow catch for 
the protection of the timothy. A more com- 
mon practice, says T. A. Williams in 1896 
Year Book, department of agriculture, is 
to manure the ground thoroughly, plow, 
and plant to corn or some other cultivated 
crop that does not draw heavily upon the 
soil; manure lightly with well-rotted sta- 
ble manure the next spring and sow to 
timothy, using wheat or some other small 
grain as a nurse plant. Wheat is usually 
sown broadcast and covered with 
a cultivator, harrowed smooth and 
the timothy sown later and the 
ground rolled or gone over with a brush 
drag. This is one of the most successful 
methods. Another plan often followed is 
to take a field that has raised a crop of 
small grain (say oats), manure heavily, 
end fall plow, sow in spring to wheat or 
barley, either with drill or broadcast, and 
seed to timothy, either with the nurse crop 
or later. 

Timothy is often used in reclaiming 
worn-out native meadows and pastures, 
and with proper treatment very good re- 
sults are obtained. It seldom yields well in 
pastures, however, for more than two or 
three years in succession unless the land 
is very rich and moist. It is the best plan 
therefore to sow blue grass with the tim- 
othy, and by the time the latter is pas- 
tured out the former will have occupied 
the land. Sowing on native turf is usual- 
ly done in early spring. The seed is sown 
broadcast, and then the ground is gone over 
thoroughly with a heavy harrow. Native 
meadows on low, rich soil, that have be- 
come thin from continuous close cutting, 
may be very materially strengthened by 
the addition of a little timothy in this man- 
ner, as the writer knows from experience 
in both Nebraska and South Dakota. 








ALE ABOUT THE FARM 


The amount of seed used per acre varies 
from § to 16 quarts, but in common prac- 
tice it is seldom more than 12 quarts. For 
all purposes broadcasting gives better re- 
sults than drilling when timothy is sown 
alone, but it is necessary to cover the seed 
more deeply than is the custom in the east 
on account of the lighter soil and the lia- 
bility to more or less protracted drouths. 


A Drop Door for the Barn. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
very handy drop door for basement barns, 
It is hinged to the barn sill at the top. An- 
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other pair of hinges are fitted about the 
middle. By turning the button @ parallel 
to the boards of the door, the lower half of 
the door can be raised by means of the 
cord b, which runs over the pulley c. If 
it is desirable to open all the door, turn 
the button a into the position shewn in the 
cut. Then by pulling on the cord Bb, the 
whole door is raised. 


Take Good Care of Farm Tools. 
J. H. BOWERMAN, NEW YORK. 








I have always considered money invested 
in tools as much of a man’s actual capi- 
tal as that in live stock or real estate and 
the care of one as essential as the care of 
the other. Upon many farms plows, har- 
rows, reapers, etc, are left standing in the 
ficld where used or in the yard uncovered, 
Save perhaps by the rather leaky roof of a 
tree, uncared for, only as nature covered 
each with rust or mold. And still the cry 
goes up from these same farmers of hard 
times, and so they will be next year harder 
than ever, when these tools are called into 
use and found broken, or worse, rotted and 
rusted out, entailing delays for repairs 
when work is pressing, or the expense of 
new ones. 

The owner of one farm I visited is con- 
sidered a scientific farmer. And so he is 
as far as preparing the soil, growing his 
crops, and caring for live stock is con- 
cerned, but there it ends. I never saw 
cows slicker or better fed and housed; 
horses whose glossy coats and _ tossing 
heads told plainer than words of plenty 
cf oats and care. Just out in the yard, 
not a stone’s throw from the warm stables, 
I saw three plows, two cultivators, spring- 
tooth harrow, hay rake, and as the auc- 
tioneers say, “other articles too numerous 
to mention,” without cover save the snow 
which was fast drifting over them. No lack 
of storage room here, for there are unused 
sheds and barns on the farm, enough to 
store five times the amount. It seemed to 
me there was no excuse for such negli- 
gence, when an hour’s work would have 
housed them all. 

During the time of use many tools have 
to be left in the field exposed to sun ana 
rain for days at a time, but when not in 
use they should be sheltered. And later in 
the season or during the winter each tool 
should be examined, and put in order for 
the coming spring. My plan is as soon as 
the hurry of work is over in the fail, to 
inspect each tool and if a plow or cultiva- 
tor, to scour the points, etc, tighten the 
nuts, put in new bolts if necessary, and 
then with warm linseed oil brush over the 
entire implement, castings and woodwork. 
When springtime comes there is no guess- 









work about the tools. They are ready every 
time. A farmer can do much repairing 
himself if he tries, and with but few tools. 
A small stock of bolts and screws should 
be kept on hand, and a few sticks of choice 
timber for emergencies. The butt of that 
young hickory or oak cut last winter, had 
it been put in some dry place, would have 
been the thing for some of our repairs and 
better timber than is often found at the 
shops. You wanted a short whiffletree last 
year when you cultivated corn. Make one 
now and get it ironed while work is not 
pressing. Take it to the blacksmith when 
you take ‘the teeth from the spike-toothea 
harrow to be sharpened, and do not put it 
off until springtime. 

I do not hold myself as a paragon in 
the farm line. I know that this theme has 
been talked and written upon ever since 
agricultural papers were printed, so mine 
is no new idea. And yet one-half of our 
farmers ‘‘and those even who read _ the 
Eapers’” go on in the same old way, storing 
their tools out of doors and paying for re- 
pairing enough to hire a man to care for 
the tools. To say nothing of vexatious de- 
lays caused by the breakage of rotten 
woodwork and rusted castings. 





Treatment of Trees After Felling. 





If timber is to remain in the log as ex- 
port timber, etc, peel, cover the ends with 
cheap paint and always place on skids. 
Work up any kind of timber as soon as pos- 
sible. Never leave any wood, not even cord- 
wood, piled on the ground. Raise it on 
crosspieces, and, if it is valuable material, 
such as wagon or other stock, pile with 
care, give to all parts of the pile a chance 
for circulation of air, and if possible cover 
the pile to shut out the direct sun. Thick 
material must have thick crosspieces, and 
all sawed material given to warping must 
be piled with special care. The crosspieces 
must be ample in thickness as well as in 
number, and must be regularly placed. 

In ordinary yard seasoning, ‘‘one year for 
every inch in thickness” is an old rule. Inch 
stuff of hard woods can be seasoned well by 
air drying six months and then placing them 
in dry kiln or hot room. Conifers of all 
kinds can be dried very well by placing 
in dry kiln fresh from the saw. Dry-kiln 
seasoning disinfects lumber and thereby 
does much to increase durability (E.B.Fer- 
now, Circular 20, forestry division, 
U S$ dept of agri). Immersion in 
water for safe storage of wood is 
an old custom. It also improves the sap- 
wood, since it allows the nitrogenous ma- 
terials and part of the carbohydrates to be 
removed by fermentation without admit- 
ting the real wood-destroying fungi. Boiling 
and steaming, it is claimed, serve a similar 
purpose, and that all water treatments fa- 
cilitate seasoning. Experiments on a large 
scale have not proven encouraging in this 
respect. The common assertion that raft- 
ing and hot-water treatment injure the 
wood by reducing its strength is entirely 
unsubstantiated. Long-time immersion has- 
tens the darkening of wood. 


Rainfall in the Corn Belt—While there 
has been a liberal precipitation of moisture 
in the central valleys the past few weeks, 
this has not resulted in full recuperation of 
corn, Bearing upon the shortage earlier in 
the year, Statistician Hyde of the dept of 
agri furnishes an interesting table showing 
the percentage of rain compared with an 
average, which fell in the principal corn 
states during each week from May 30 to 
Aug 8 This shows that for Ill, only 84 per 
cent as much rain fell during the 10 weeks 
indicated as an average; Ind 70, Minn 69, 
Ta 94, Mo 122, Kan 104, Neb 78. The average 
for all principal corn states was 90. 


Canada Thistles—July and August are 
the months in which to exterminate these 
pests. Some farmers doubt whether they 
can be killed even by perseverance; but they 
can be destroyed much easier than witch 
grass, and if space would allow, I could 
tell how to kill them.—[J. L. H.. 

















Selection of Rams. 
HENRY STEWART. 





The success of the best breeders has been 
due largely to the choice of males unre- 
lated to their stock. The shepherd should 
consider this fact now when the season is 
approaching for mating the ewes. It is al- 
ways best to go outside of the flock for the 
sire of the lambs, although these are not 
to be bred. It is not wise to permit last 
year’s lambs to breed, but better to use 
only mature ewes. Thus it is time now for 
selecting the ram for the next lamb crop. 
And in this selection one should study why 
and for what the ram to be used should 
be selected. 

There are always defects in every flock. 
The most profitable animal is to be con- 
sidered and chosen for special forms or 
dispositions. There are good and bad feed- 
ers. The latter should be discarded and 
made into mutton. There are sheep that 
are light in some points, thin on the back, 
not sufficiently deep in the brisket or broad 
on the rump. Some are too long-legged 
and have too much waste or offal. The 
best animal for the butcher is one that is 
deep in the body, broad on the back, with 
a small head, but heavy hind quarters, the 
form being squarely made. The fleece is 
a test of quality, too. It should be thick 
and the wool clean and elastic. There 
should be an even distribution of it all over 
the body and especially under the belly. A 
well wooled sheep is generally a good feed- 
er and thus a good mutton animal. All 
these things should be considered in se- 
lecting a ram for the head of the flock. 
And the selection should be made now as 
soon as possible. It is a common rule that 
the first to come should be the first served, 
and it applies especially to the selection of 
a ram from the fleck of some successful 
breeder. 

It*‘is commonly thought that early lambs 
are not the.ebest. This is a mistake. It is 
not to be thought that the early lamb must 
necessarily cost more for its feeding than 
the later one, which is born in the pasture 
field. The ewes must be fed quite as well 
before the lambs are born as after, when 
the lambs are sucking. No more feed is 
needed to maintain the ewe before the lamb 
is born than to support it when nursing its 
offspring. But it is the early lamb that 
brings the most money at the earliest time. 
It need not be fed over winter, and with 
‘a little extra feed while on pasture will 
bring more money than the ewe. There is 
really twice as much profit from a winter 
born lamb than one dropped in the spring, 
so that early mating of the flock should be 
the rule where the lambs can be safely 
cared for, as in the farm flocks. The flock 
on the open range is quite another thing, 
as the cost of caring for early lambs may 
be too much for profit. This, however, is 
not to be taken as a standard rule, but it 
depends on many things in regard to situ- 
ation and means for caring for these 
early comers. The farm flock should 
be duly provided with protection and 
feed and with these secured the earli- 
est lambs will be found doubly profitable 
as compared with the late ones. 


Activity in Guernsey Circles. 








J. N. Greenshields of Montreal has re- 
cently imported seven of the finest Guern- 
sey cattle that have been brought into this 
ccuntry. Two of them are of the Princess 
May strain from which came the noted bull 
Deputy, imported by Francis Shaw in 1892, 
and which headed the herd in the World’s 
fair dairy test and was afterwards sold to 
Gov Morton. These two cows are near- 
est the typical dairy types Guernsey 
breeders have yet seen. W. K. Twombly 
ot N J has 45 head of Guernstys at the New 
York quarantine, selected by Edward Bur- 
nett.—The estate of the late Judge Pear- 
sons of Holyoke, Mass, has recently sold 
the entire herd of 35 head of full blood and 
high grade Guernseys, which have figured 
so prominently in Hampshire and Hampden 
Co fairs to Col Walter Cutting of Pittsfield, 





LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY 








who now has about 75 to 80 head.—The 
register of the A G C C shows more gales 
and entries of cattle than ever before in its 
history. 


Intercollegiate Stock Judging Prizes— 
To increase the interest among young men 
in the critical examination of live stock, 
Clay, Robinson & Co of Chicago have of- 
fered $250 in prizes to be awarded to col- 
lege students who show the greatest pro- 
ficiency in judging live stock. Competition 
is open to all students who are or have 
been enrolled in any American college in 
1898. The judging will be done at the Omaha 
exposition during the fat stock show from 
Oct 13 to 20. The names of those who com- 
pete must be submitted to a committee on 
eligibility two weeks before the contest. 
Prof John A. Craig of Ames, Iowa, has the 
matter in charge and to him all requests 
for complete information must be address- 
ed. Contests of this kind are most come 
mendable and deserve all possible encour- 
agement. 


Red Polled Herdbook—Volume three of 
the handsomely bound American Red Poll- 
ed herdbook edited by J. C. Murray, Ma- 
quoketa, Ia, is now ready for distribu- 
tion and is sent to members free. It con- 
tains the articles of incorporation of the 
association, report of the 13th annual meet- 
ing, list of the foundation tribes of Red 
Polled cattle, a list of Red Polled breed- 
ers, list of bulls from No 548 to 1326 in- 
clusive, and cows from 842 to 1538 inclus- 
ive. The book is a valuable one for Red 
Polled breeders and contains much infor- 
mation. 


A Legal Calfskin—While hides are duti- 
able at 15 per cent ad valorem, foreign calf- 
skins are free. The board of general ap- 
praisers has decided that for customs pur- 
poses, raw skins weighing 24 lbs or over 
are to be classified as hides and dutiable, 
and that skins falling below this weight 
are entitled te free entry. The treasury 
department is not satisfied with this and 
has ordered a trial case in the courts. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 


Perry—L. M. R., Hamilton Co, O: This is 
simply pear cider, made in the same man- 
ner as cider from apples. But as it Is 
more delicate in its character, more care 
in its manufacture is required. The pears 
used should be quite ripe, but not mellow. 
Sparkling perry is extensively used in some 
parts of Europe. It makes a pleasant 
drink which the uninitiated might easily 
take for champagne. 


Peppermint Oil—H. W., Westchester Co, 
N Y: The oil of peppermint is extracted 
from the herb by distillation. This con- 
sists in sending hot steam through the 
mint, and thus vaporizing the oil which is 
carried with the steam, and with it con- 
densed in the worm of the still. The oil 
and water run into the separator together, 
but the oil being lighter than water, rises 
te the surface, from which it is dipped off 
from time to time. 











Exterminating Caraway—G. F. W.: Cut 
just below the surface of-the ground with 
hoe or spade. If mown the plant will grow 
up and seed the same season. Along road- 
sides the pest can be exterminated in this 
way. Where fields of grass or clover are 
badly infested the best plan is to break 
them up and devote to some cultivated crop 
such as corn or roots. 





To stimulate the refining of sugar the 
French government has recently pased a 
law granting a bounty on all refined sugars 
for export. This amounts to 0.219c per Ib 
for low grade, up to 0.282c for best grade. 
The new law takes effect — i. 





ROUND SILOS—BEST EVER MADE. 
Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 

ue Dog-power, Kye Thresher and Binder, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- moeane (circu. 

lar and drag), Land-roller Steam-engine, En- 

silage and odder-cutter, Shredder, ot-cut- 

ter and Commahelict. Addres 

CEO HAR ER, M'?r. Cobleskill, N.Y. 

Te Pisese Os! anat you wish to purchase, . 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’. slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
oes the blanket from sliding, and yet it yz" 4. 

a ” woe He couldn't displace it i 


®@ Bias Girth 


Horse oy are made in all styles—to fit any 
j horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
— Bias Girth Blankets, and leok for the trade- 
A book on the subject sent free. 
nw M. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Economically with “New Hero” 
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MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire eating, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, N 
Horsesh , Ho hoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds Y second-hand and new material. 
9. HOUSEWRECKING co. 


35th and Iron St. CHICAGO © 








Purchasers of GAS 
and Chicago Pestofiice ‘Dailding 





“New Broom Sweeps Clean” 
, ~ 


is a trite remark and 
which by some con- 

might apply 
to a wire fence. 

























Sugar Beet Seed. 
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1 
How to w the best seed of 

A New Book. the most improved quali- : 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 

including the secrets of the most famous 5 

European producers who have hey in the § 

business for 100 years. Theonly book on 5 

the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 4q 

thinking of going into what promises to bea lu- gq 

crative specialty, as millions will be spent , 

for sugar t seed in the United States. y 
The author, Lewis Ware, nee devoted 20 

years to this book. Groth: $2.00, pos: ‘ 

Catalogue Free of this and. 1 aay other § 

publications. a 

s 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Europe Wants Our Apples. 


[From Page 219.] 

level for choice fruit. Two years ago prices 
were very low throughout the _ season, 
American and Canadian Baldwins opening 
in Oct at 1 75@2 50, holding close to that 
range until Jan and Feb; advanced to 
2 75@3 50, breaking badly in March to the 
lowest point of the season, whem consider- 
able quantities went at 1 50@2 25 per bbl, 
thence recovering somewhat in April. The 
level of prices three and four years ago 
was much as during the season of ’97-98. 

The following table, made up from fig- 
ures furnished by Mahlon Terhune, the N 
Y freight broker, shows the disposition of 
American apples during a long series of 


years. 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U 8S AND CANADA IN 
BARRELS. 

Season Liverpool London Glasgow Other Total 
1897-8 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 761,255 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23;110 1,438,155 
1893-4 101,205 32,581 38,524 2 174,841 
1892-3. 798,291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-0 418,850 ’ 116,449 14,115 677,762 
18°8-9 790,502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7 468,553 187,840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4 46,661 4,843 685 343 $1,532 
1882-3 253.432 46,975 81,269 13,318  395,5' 
1881-2 =: 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 = s_- 239,252 
1380-1 839,444 =—-:177,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 





A Great Apple Region. 





Along the eastern bank of the Missouri 
river opposite the valley of the Platte and 
at right angles to it, is probably the most 
favorably situated fruit growing region in 
the world. Not only is the soil of the 
bluffs and ridges especially rich, but the 
subsoil is free of stones or hardpan and 
easily cultivated. Prof Budd says that this 
region possesses superior airf and water 
drainage and the soil is rich in nitrogen, 
abundantly providing all the elements con- 
ducive to the favorable production of fruits. 
Mills county is the most highly favored 
part. It lies in the bluegrass region of 
Icwa and is the extreme western of the 
second tier of counties from the south line 
of the state. The country is composed of 
three separate and @istinct divisions or va- 
rieties of land. The céntral and eastern por- 
tions are rich, fine, well drained uplands, 
which are eminently adapted to general 
farming purposes. 

The extreme western portion of the coun- 
ty consists of the wide alluvial plain of 
the Missouri river bottom, and east of this 
the wide, rich valley of the Nishnabatona 
river, These two valleys are eelebrated for 
the production of immense quantities of 
corn and hay. Lying between the uplands 
on the one hand and the Missouri river on 
the other, extending the full breadth of 
the county from north to south, and vary- 
ing in width from five to fifteen miles, is a 
section of country of a peculiar formation. 
On the west it breaks in abrupt descents 
fiom high and lofty bluffs overlooking the 
Missouri valley. From the crest of these 
bluffs it rolls towards the east until it 
merges into the level and fertile uplands. 
These bluffs and hills and enclosed val- 
leys were for the’most part heavily clothed 
with timber until man cleared them to 
bear a new forest of trees more agreeable 
to his cultivated taste, and it is here the 
immense orchards are located. 

The temperature of this region is modi- 
fied by surroundings that make a difference 
of an average of two degrees warm- 
er temperature in winter than in the lat- 
itudes east and west, and equal to that 
in latitudes one hundred miles south. It 
is more even than in other localities. Of 
course sudden changes occur, but many of 
the severe storms and variations incident 
tc other latitudes are not encountered, the 
reason being, that lying to the northwest 
ard west are the so-called sandhills. The 
radiation from this sandy soil is greater 
than from the heavier lands and as the 








THE APPLE INDUSTRY 


heat naturally drifts to the east and south, 
it passes over the Platte and Missouri riv- 
ers, gathering moisture on the way, which 
is distributed generally over this locality by 
counter currents of atmosphere. 

These valleys make air and water drain- 
age exceptionally good. The Platte valley, 
coming in an almost direct line for 600 miles 
from the west, intersecting the Missouri at 
right angles, accomplishes the double pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing warm 
atmosphere, and invites a movement of air 
from adjacent surfaces, thereby making 
good air drainage and preventing immo- 
bile air at dangerously low temperature in 
winter and early spring, when there is like- 
lihood of damaging frosts. The latitude of 
this locality is fortunate in being between 
extremes, thereby escaping the low and 
dangerous temperature of localities north, 
and also avoiding the danger of higher 
temperatures that frequently occur in lat- 





Cwelling houses on this place and 20 to 80 
people are at times employed in the work. 

To describe all of the thrifty, prosperous 
and extensive fruit growers of Mills county 
would require a book. A few of the lead- 
ing ones, however, are L. E. Williams, 280 
acres; F. H. Everham, 640 acres; W. F. 
Laraway, 100 acres; J. F. Record, 125 acres; 
Dr F. M. Powell, 200 acres; D. L. Heinshei. 
mer, 120 acres; J. V. Hinchman, J. W. Mur. 
phy, Shirley Gilliland, C. H. Dyar, Smith 
McPherson, J. E. Wickham, W. J. Bstes, 
T. J. Moon, W. J. Davenport, A. C. Sabin, 
Isaac Warren, George Brower and others, 
In 1891, 813,000 bu of apples were sold from 
this region for $355,200. Since then the out- 
put has greatly increased. 

Though Mills county is winning an inter- 
national reputation for producing the most 
and finest varieties of apples, she is not 
neglecting other fruit. Cherries, plums, 
pears, peaches, apricots, grapes, gooseber- 
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CHART OF SOUTHWESTERN 
The large apple output of Glenwood and vicin- 


showing the dominant soil products. 
ity is graphically represented. 


itudes south in late winter and early spring, 
oftentimes causing early bud advancement 
and sap flow, to be frozen by sudden and 
subsequent cold periods. 

Apple trees here begin to bear profitably 
at from five to seven years of age. A tree 
ten years old ought to bear at least ten 
pushels. Orchard lands range in price from 
$100 to 500 an acre. Apple trees in Mills 
county 40 years old are still hardy and 
bearing, showing the long life of orchards 
in this locality. The crowning festival of 
the season is the Apple Carnival of Glen- 
wood. The first year, 1895, it was estimated 
that about 8000 people attended the carni- 
val, while the attendance in 1896 was double 
or treble. Three thousand bushels of ap- 
ples and twenty wagon loads of grains and 
grasses were used in the decorations. The 
enterprising citizens of Glenwood provided 
vtonveyances and each day the vast crowds 
were met at the depot and driven through 
the magnificent fruit farms adjacent to 
the city. All passengers on trains were pre- 
sented with a basket of fruit and every vis- 
itor earried away substantial evidence of 
the carnival. 

The largest apple orchard in the county, 
and it is said to be the largest in the coun- 
try, is that of Hon John Y. Stone. It em- 
braces 800 acres, upon which grow 120,000 
trees, 50,000 of which are bearing; row af- 
ter row stretching away from the hill on 
which you stand to the top of another; 
apples high up on the topmost branches, 
and others weighing the outer limbs to 
the very ground; green apples, yellow ap- 
ples, red apples; others pink and blushing, 
modestly hinting their name, the Maiden 


Blush. Three-fifths of the varieties are 
Ben Davis, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, 
Pippin, and the remainder are mainly 


York Imperial, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, 
Janet. Snow and Duchess. There are ten 


IOWA 


ries, currants, raspberries, strawberries 
and blackberries are grown in abundance. 





The Home Crop Outlook for winter ap- 
ples has not changed much the past week 
or two, with the assurance that the yield 
must prove uneven in both quantity and 
quality. Parts of the central west have 
fair promise and so with portions of Ohio, 
eastern N Y, etc; but the heavy apple belt 
in western N Y will prove very short. Sec- 
tions in the Mo valley will have a surplus 
yet there the crop will be uneven. The 
earlier outlook for a good yield in Cal has 
been modified by unfavorable conditions. 
Nova Scotia and other apple sections of 
Canada will no doubt have considerable 
quanfities of fruit for export, while on this 
side the line, the N E crop is only medium 
at best. 





A Good Feature is that we will not have 
any autumn apples for export. These usu- 
aily arrive abroad more or less out of con- 
Cition, consequently demoralizing foreign 
buyers. before the regular winter fruit Dbe- 
gins to arrive.—[John Ellice & Co, N Y. 





Germany Favors American Apples—Our 
reports from Germany indicate that the 
embargo placed upon American apples last 
season has only served to increase the In- 
terest and attention recently devoted to 
them, and it is more than likely we may 
look for an expanding trade in that di- 
rection.—[Charles Forster, N Y. 





Ocean Apple Freights during Sept and 
Oct promise to be firm and we are quoting 
1s 6d (about 36c) and 5 per cent per bbl 
from Boston to Liverpoot.—[Warren 
Steamship Line. 








To Secure Lower Hay Freights. 


P. W. PITT, BALTIMORE, 





That baled hay is looked upon by the 
railroads as one of the least desirable ar- 
ticles of freight may as well be admitted. 
About the only reason given by them is the 
detention of cars at destination caused by 
their inability to get the hay removed. The 
real cause of the different markets getting 
overstocked and the side tracks adjacent 
to those cities becoming @rowded with cars 
of hay which the railroads are unable to 
deliver for want of space is the poor qual- 
ity of a very large proportion of the ship- 
ments that are made to the larger markets. 
Interior hay dealers as a rule buy hay from 
the farmers on a different basis than that 
on which any other article of commerce is 
traded. If a farmer has a good quality of 
hay the buyer is afraid to pay the premium 
for it that the quality of the hay justifies 
lest the price paid for the good hay will 
come back to haunt him in every transac- 
tion with the farmers for miles around. 
Consequently there is not sufficient incen- 
tive for that farmer to take extra care in 
cutting and curing the hay. 

On the other hand, if a farmer has a field 
or two of poor hay, the buyer will take it 
at too close a price to good hay to enable 
him to dispose of it at a profit in order to 
get the crop. What does that farmer care 
if it is poor? The buyer is paying $5. or 6 
for timothy, as the case may be, and to 
keep out competition everything is taken, 
and so there is a lack of encouragement for 
farmers to take the same care with their 
hay that they do with their grain and the 
general quality is much_ below what it 
should be. Dealers who buy this poor hay 
must get rid of it. They sell their good 
hay as much as possible and consign the 
poor to the large cities, with the result that 
the railroad officials are at timés much per- 
rlexed to know how to get it offtheir hands. 
If the dealers will refuse to buy common 
ray and make the farmers feed it at home, 
the markets will not become glutted, hay 
will move promptly, and we can then go to 
the railroad companies with some prospects 
of success and ask that the higher rates on 
hay of 4 to 6c per 100 lbs over grain be re- 
duced to the grain rates. 





A Plan to [Make Wheat Worth One Dol- 
lar per Bushel. 
E. A. MACKENZIE, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 





I will state how I keep posted and how 
I marketed the best part of my wheat har- 
vested in ’95-7. I assumed that a farmer 
who toils in all kinds of weather is entitled 
to a fair return for capital invested and 
labor expended, and that a dollar per bushel 
for strictly first-class winter wheat is a 
fair price. Acting on this theory, I refused 
to sell any of my crop: of ’95 and only had 
enough milled to supply my family’s wants. 
My crop of ’96 was held the same way. 
When buyers came around I.told them 
whenever the price reached a dollar to come 
along and I would talk to them. 

Well, after harvest last year, when the 
crop experts got through with their toil 
in ‘‘figgerin’,’’ I told wife that I believed 
things were coming our way, and that be- 
fore Christmas I would close out our wheat 
at a dollar. But when the price reached 
that figure, Mr Leiter was squeezing the 
Chicago wheat farmers that sell wind and 
I thought if I sold at a dollar I would be 
guilty of furnishing aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and concluded to hold a little 
longer, and when April came around, bring- 
ing the buyers, who were shinning for 
cheap wheat, I sold a little at $1.10 and sur- 
prised them by saying that my price for 
the balance was $1.25. 'The following month 
the miller’s clerk came to my place and of- 
fered me $1.20 for all I had. I told him 
my price for that day was $1.25, but that 
{ might put it up 5c by the next day. “T’ll 
take it all,” he said, “if delivered that 
week,” which I did. 

-If farmers will watch the daily Chicago 
market reports and when they see the 


prices hammered down day by day by 
= é 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


those Chicago wind wheat farmers, just 
lock your garner and wait for the advance 
that is sure to come when receipts fall off 
sharply. 

One dollar for -sound winter wheat 
is not too much and that price will be ob- 
tained this season, bringing prosperity to 
all, notwithstanding the alleged ‘“‘bumper 
crop’”’ claimed by crop experts. If farmers 
generally will set that price and when it is 
reached do not sell at any one timeor month 
more than seven to eight bushels out of 
each hundred bushels harvested, by this 
means the volume will regulate the demand 
and the demand will regulate the price. 

Try it, brother farmers, and you will find 
that the farmer element can control their 
own business without the intervention of 
Chicago speculators to establish prices. 

#2 The advice to sell only as fast as the 
wheat is consumed is good in its place, but 
how is it to be carried out? The person 
does not live who can perfect a feasible 
plan for enabling the producer or anybody 
else to always get the highest price..:Much 
can be accomplished by not marketing too 
freely, but both sides of the case have to be 
looked at, and many feel obliged to take 
whatever they can get. Co-operative mar- 
keting has a big future before it. The pres- 
ent weight of evidence favors higher 
prices for the ’98 wheat crop than now pre- 
vail for future deliveries, but no one can 
fortell the future. 


a 

The Michigan Apple Crop—A _ special 
bulletin from the state horticultural socie- 
ty says: Although the crop of winter fruit 
is not to be a large one,! nor in best of 
condition, it will be in excess of that of any 
state east of the Rocky mountains. Buy- 
ers are already in the field for cider apples 
and drying’ stock, many evaporators hav- 
ing been erected within the state by men 
who have been engaged in that industry 
elsewhere. Early fall fruit selling at 30. to 
50c per bu. Comparatively little damage 
to apples from codlin moth, but abundance 
of scab, particularly with. orchards that 
were not sprayed last year. 


The Canning Outlook—An active busi- 


ness is the rule among vegetable canners, 


both west and east. Very large quantities 
of canned goods have been contracted for 
future délivery, and those in the trade are 
beginning to feel there may be a surplus 
of both corn: and tomatoes in canners’ 
hands at the close of the season. The 
American Grocer says 22 canneries report 
future sales to the extent of over 900,000 
cases corn or double the business up to the 
same time last year. In’ the Delaware 
peninsula, tomatoes have scalded badly 
and this creates something of a ‘conserva- 
tive feeling there. 


Short Measure Fruit Boxes—I think one 
of the greatest swindles of the day is the 
berry box with raised bottom, causing 
short measures. In a 16 or 24-qt case this 
sometimes amounts to as much as three 
er four quarts. Something should be done 
at-once to correct this. Consumers by be- 
ing frequently deceived hesitate about 
buying fruit in boxes. This ruins the de- 
inand and injures the grower. Factories 
are beginning to make the supply for next 
gear and short measure boxes should not 
be tolerated.—[C. H. D., Indiana. 





Weather Conditions have been unfavor- 
able to cranberry growers in much of the 
Cape Cod district and some fears are en- 
tertained lest the crop of fruit is seriously 
damaged. Excessive rainfall was followed 
by high temperatures, many bogs being 
seriously flooded at a critical time in the 
maturing of the fruit. 


It is considered too early to estimate the 
growing crop of sugar cane in Cuba. The 
crop in Louisiana has been doing well. 
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HE NEED of Potash to make a 
successful fertilizer is well known. 
Phosphoric acid and nitrogen without 


POTASH, 


or Potash without them, is not economy. 
Most fertilizers do not contain sufficient 
Potash. The amount required varies, 


See our book. 
FREE— Our books contain the results of actual ex- 


. Si periments on various soils and crops in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. They have helped 
thousands of farmers to make comparatively barren 
fields yield profitable crops, Free to all farmers. 
Write for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 











Profits 
of Famine 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tifizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 















1,000,000 
Peach Trees 


| ag on the bank of Lake 

two miles from any 
are orchards and ar- 
anteed free from Scale, 
=— Borers, Yellows, etc. Large 









stock of 2 ay Plum 
Cherry, Quince and immense suppl Small 
Fruit plants. Headquarters fdr tf 


Trees and Shru A quarter of a million of 
low down budded roses. 

32 Greenhouses filled with Roses, Palms, 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, Pandanus, etc. 
Will have immense stocks of best Holland Bulbs 
for fall, 45th year. 1000acres, Cosseteeatenee 
and personal inspection solici 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 28 Painesvilie, Ohio. 





Pot Grown 
& Strawberry Plants 


if will bear cop nextseason. Fruit trees, 
celery, cabbage plants, etc.—everything 
in the nursery line. Send your address for 
our free Sunmner and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 55,Cornwall, N. Y. 













does it take to make a barrel of 
Cidert No matter;it will 


He Many Apples 


D - R PR 
and the cider will be better, 
mae f and will keep lenger, 
’¢ buy until you get our catalogue, 
BYORAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 





CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water 8t., Syracuse, N.Y, 











TREES, tees; ts actos. THE GEO. A SWE 


NURSERY CO., Box 17 


‘all Catalogue Free Eotanlisbed 
25, Dansville, N. Y. 








colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


Spee Fruit Book Ssee2siganeerit We PAY FREIGHT — 


VASERY sitions of market sorts 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- LLY) DLE Wi: owl Sans. stark. Me. a, 





vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERYTHING, 





Dansville, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN 
FA{GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 


COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '99, shows pnat povmens has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required afver money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied vy letter to discontinue, when all arrearages nust be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
sbould then notify us to discontinue It. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chauyve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered - letter, although smal) 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDp COMPANY, 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
VRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1898. 

















The free admission privilege is often 
abused and this year many fairs, espec- 
ially state fairs, will reduce the number 
of passes. Managers have been very lib- 
eral and it is to be regretted that dishon- 
esty on part of patrons makes this action 
necessary. 


a 

We again request all who know of to- 
bacco having been artificially spotted prior 
to 1896, to report to us. The so-called spot- 
ting patent will be knocked silly by such 
evidence. American Agriculturist is free 
to advise these patentees that their “jig is 
up,” and that it is only a waste of money 
on their part to attempt to longer maintain 
their patent. 


meguaninsiatiiatnsds 

Growers of cigar leaf are justly pleased 
over the fine crop they have harvested and 
its outlook for good prices. But if the 
ccming session of congress admits free of 
duty leaf and cigars from the heretofore 
Spanish colonies, we fear this ’98 crop is the 
last one that will afford a profit to our 
American farmers. We earnestly urge to- 
bacco growers to at once organize more 
strongly than ever to fight for their inter- 
ests at Washington. No one else will do it 
for them. 


The vigor with which the farmers for 
greater New York market are perfecting 
their Five States milk producers’ associa- 
tion is encouraging. The annual meeting 
cf the central union will be held in Oct- 
ober, by which time it is hoped that the 
farmers about every station or creamery 
from which milk is shipped to greater New 
York mey be included in the local organ- 
izations. Full outfits for this purpose can 
be obtained from the secretary of the cen- 
tral union, H. T, Coon of Little York. Cort- 





| EDITORIAL 


land Co, Mm American Agriculturist 
earnestly urges producers in every town 
not yet organized to apply by mail. to 
Secretary Coon and get to work at once. 
The great trouble with these efforts bere- 
tofore has been that a start has not been 
made until midwinter, the organization is 
rot really begun until spring and then is 
not taken up again unti! too late the next 
winter to accomplish much. In this case, 
however, a magnificent start was made last 
winter and spring, and if the work is now 
pushed in red hot style during September, 
the F S MP A will be in strong position 
early in October. 





The first college of forestry in America 
has been founded by the state of New York 
in connection with Cornell university and 
opens at Ithaca on Sept 13. In connection 
with it is to be conducted a state forest 
reservation in the Adirondacks. The insti- 
tution is under the directorship of B. F. 
Fernow, undoubtedly the ablest authcrity 
in this country. The openings for fores- 
ters are constantly increasing and we see 
no reason why this should not be a good 
profession for a limited number of young 
men. 





Various abuses have crept into the busi- 
ness of distributing butter, which should 
be corrected. Perhaps the latest to gain 
prominence is the petty bribing of secre- 
taries or managers of certain creameries 
by paying ten cents per tub, ostensibly to 
“keep the tubs clean,”’ but in reality to in- 
fluence shipments. It is fair to presume 
that a city dealer who would thus bribe the 
country butter maker will aim to offset the 
amount thus put out by short weights. or 
other dishonest methods in making returns. 
Managers of our successful. co-operative 
creameries should see to it that no petty 
stealings of this character are permitted 
as the margin of profit is small enough at 
best. 


SS $$ 

Unless the positive reports recently sent 
out, showing widespread and most serious 
famine conditions in Russia, are greatly ex- 
aggerated, there may be a call for donations 
ot American wheat and flour, as was the 
case in the famine year of ’91-’92. Credible 
advices coming to this country during the 
last fortnight insist on the fact that a de- 
plorable condition has existed throughout 
much of Russia for a longer time than gen- 
erally supposed. Humane considerations 
aside, these famine conditions are of the 
greatest import to our American farmers. 
Russia is our sharpest competitor in the 
world’s wheat market, and a cessation of 
exports from that country would be the im- 
mediate cause of positive price upturn here 
at home. 

ae 

The fair season is now on in earnest. New 
York’s great agricultural exhibition at 
Syracuse, and the Ohio state fair at Colum- 
bus, both held this week, were each magni- 
ficent affairs. In many respects they were 
models of what such things should be. The 
grangers’ interstate fair, implement mar- 
ket and field Gay, also held this week, was 
the same unique success for which Wil- 
liams Grove, Pa, has long been famous. 
Next week West Virginia and the valley 
about Wheeling have their state exhibition 
near that enterprising city. The week fol- 
lowing will be notable for the Pennsylva- 
nia state grange fair at Center Hall, and 
the New Jersey state fair at Waverly park. 
These will be followed by Delaware’s state 
fair Sept 13-16, Maryland Sept 13-17, New 
Jersey at Trenton Sept 26-30, Pennsylvania 
state at Oil City Sep: 26-Oct 1, and by the 
two weeks’ show of the American institute 
at New York eity Sept 26-Oct 8 At the 
south fairs are mostly held in November. 
The usual long list of county and local fairs 
are also being held, according to the list 
given in this and previous issues of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The hints for fairs, 
printed in our Aug 20 issue, are being fol- 
lowed in many instances, and a brilliant 
fair season is well begun. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Expanding Industry is ,testified to in the 
remarkable.exhibit made by the national 
banks,of the United States. According to 
complete returns dated July 14, and just 
announced, their loans and discounts now 
equal 2152 millions of dollars, a gain of 54 
millions in two months, and of 300 millions 
since the panic. Deposits are the largest on 
record, being 2024 millions of dollars, a gain 
of 24 millions gn two months, 600 millions 
more than after the summer panic of ’93 
and 400 millions more than the highwat: 
mark of deposits in the boom of ’92. It will 
be seen that loans have not kept pace with 
increase in deposits, and this augurs much 
for a further great development of indus 
trial activity. With western banks full of 
money, the call upon the east for funds 
with which to move the crops is sure to be 
less than for years, and is one factor in- 
dicative of prolonged easiness and low 
rates in the money market everywhere. 








The Peace Commission appointed by 
Fres McKinley to meet the Spanish com- 
missioners at Paris for the conclusion of 
the terms of peace between the two na- 
tions is as follows: Secretary of State Day, 
Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota, 
Senator William P. Frye of Maine, White- 
law Reid, editor of the New York Tribune. 
Justice White of the United States supreme 
court. The mooted question in these nego- 
tiations, of course, will be the disposition of 
the Philippine islands. 





Who is to Blame?—The intensity of feel- 
ing in some of the eastern states, notably 


New York and Massachusetts, over 
the hardships suffered by the 
soldiers in Cuba, on the home- 
ward bound transports and in ‘eamp 


at Montauk, L I, has become known and 
realized in Washington. Owing to haste, in- 
efficiency and red tape, there was a scarcity 
of food, shelter and medical supplies in 
Cuba; then there were not transports 
enough to bring the men home promptly; the 
feeding and care on the transports were a 
scandal; and most surprising of all, the 
authorities in charge at Montauk brok: 
down utterly, failing to find shelter or 
food enough for the men when landed. The 
railroads landed lumber and _ provisions, 
but these, like Washington’s supplies at 
Valley Forge, lay and rotted while sick sol- 
diers suffered for shelter and a square meal. 
Municipal and private aut! orities in New 
York and Massachusetts reached the scene 
promptly with provisions and all things 
needful, and in co-operation with the Red 
Cross managed to bring back the life to 
perishing men and prevent such a carnival 


of death as would have made 
the United States war department 
infamous in the sight of the 


world. Secretary Alger visited the camp af- 
ter the worst was over, expressing himself 
as relieved to find the situation no worse. 
He seems to have relied on the army 
authorities, who on account of red tape 
and inefficiency made a botch of the whole 
business. An investigation is likely. Says 
a newspaper, which investigated the sit- 
uation at Montauk carefully: “It is not the 
fault of the contractors that the men’s diet 
is confined largely to salt pork and hard- 
tack. Congress is primarily responsible, for 
the rations are prescribed in a general way 
by law, and provide for just enough 
nourishment to keep a well man along. The 
commissary department is required to vary 
the monotony of salt meat when practic- 
able by fresh meat, but an act of congress 
Was necessary to allow a ration of canned 
salmon one day in the week. Congress is 
primarily responsible for much of the 
trouble in the conduct of the army to-day, 
and we can never enter another war with 
confidence until some of the absurd distinc- 
tions between line and staff are adjusted, 
and authority given to the men held re- 
sponsible for feeding the army and caring 
for the sick.”’ 


The West Indies Want Bacon—The 


trade expects to see heavy exports this fall 
of lard, bacon, hams and other products 
of the packing houses to Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Both these islands have long been 
excellent buyers of hog product and other 
packing house commodities, including pick- 
led beef. During the last few weeks liberal 
orders have been received at western pack- 
ing points. 














A Turkey House. 





Most people who have had experience 
with turkeys know that these birds prefer 
to roost on the ridge-pole of a building 
rather than under it and that, too, In ex- 
ceptionally cold Weather. The turkey does 
rot like close quarters, and thrives best 
where it is given plenty of air. 

In many sections of the country where 
the winters are not too severe, the house 





shown in the cut will be found an excel- 
lent one for turkeys in winter, while in the 
northern regions, even, such a building will 
be found most useful as a roosting place for 
both chickens and poults during the late 
summer and fall, since they need protec- 
tion from rain and prowling animals, but 
plenty of pure air to secure the finest 
growth. This need of pure air at night is 
not properly appreciated by most persons 
who attempt to raise chickens. 





Pure Breds Pay—I find that I take a far 
greater interest in beautiful thoroughbred 
fowls than in the common barnyard stock. 
They are much more attractive, too, being 
all of same color and _ size. Neighbors 
passing by and seeing them cannot resist 
the charm and straightway buy from 1 to 
5 sittings. Late in the season the grocer 
kept my eggs on sale for hatching, and 
quite a number of sittings were sold for 
double the market price. My experience is 
therefore that it pays in cash returns to 
keep first-class thoroughbred fowls, even 
though yeu do have to pay large prices at 
the beginning. More than this, it pays in 
the increased pride and interest you will 
take in your poultry; and when fair time 
comes you will have something worth while 
to put on exhibition.—_[W. R. Smith, Catta- 
raugus Co, N Y. 





In Praise of Minorcas—For eggs no 
other breed compares well with Minorcas. 
As the eggs laid by a hen during the year 
will sell for several times as much as the 
hen, this is a very important matter. Some 
other breeds may lay nearly as many eggs, 
but they are smaller.—[Samuel Esler, Mich- 
igan. 





Those Sitters—Don’t put a sitting hen in 
water. She will break up just as soon in 
a coop by herself. 





Poultry at the Omaha Exposition—To 
accommodate poultry breeders the time for 
making entries for the trans-Mississippi 
exposition has been extended. Lists and 
entry blanks can be obtained free by ad- 
dressing Com John B. Dinsmore at Omaha. 





September is the best month of all for 
rapid growth of young birds. Fall hatched 
chicks make the best spring and summer 
layers. 


House and Yard—R. R. (N Y): Divide 
the 24 by 17 ft house into 3 rooms each 8 ft 


wide i keep 12 to 15 of the Leghorns in 
each section. For best results, the yard 
should include % acre divided in three 


parts. If the fowls are supplied with every- 
thing they need, less space can be made to 
answer, but a yard twice the size of the 
house room is the smallest allowable. 
Much care and skill are needed to succeed 
with hens in small runs, and the best plan 
is to give ample room and _use the land for 
fruit trees also. 





POULTRY~TOBACCO 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco in 1898. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S PRELIMINARY RE- 
PORT BasED Uron RETURNS FROM A LARGE 
NuMBER OF ‘TRAINED CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE CIGAR LEAF SECTIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

Barring damag=2 by frost or further in- 
jury by wind or hail, the cigar leaf tobacco 
crop will go into the sheds as the most 
promising in soundness and quality of any 
that has been raised for years, taking the 
country as a whole. The increase in acre- 
age turns out to be less than was expected. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the new crop is the apparent thinness 
and fineness of the leaf, in marked contrast 
to the bulky, thick and heavy leaf so char- 
acteristic of much of the ’97 crop. For this 
reason, even with a successful cure, the 
crop bids fair to come down of considerably 
lighter weight than usual in a year of 
such good growth. 

This falling off of the number of pounds 
of cured leaf per acre makes the probable 
number of cases (of 350 Ibs each) about 5 
per cent less than our preliminary figures 
for 1897. Those figures were criticised some- 
what, but they are probably as near to the 
actual facts as could be ascertained in 
the absence of a farm to farm census in 
Pa, O and Wis, such as we have maintained 
in N Y and N E. While last year’s crop was 
considerably heavier in weight and made 
more cases, it was incomparably inferior at 
this date to the ’98 crop, and the some- 
what fewer cases this year should be worth 
a good deal more money than the low prices 
realized last season. This year’s crop con- 
tains a far larger proportion of wrappers 
than last year, and contains so many more 
leaves to the pound as to make the wrap- 
ping capacity of a pound considerably more 
than was the case with what wrappers 
there were in the ’97 crop. 

NUMBER OF PLANTERS AND ACREAGE. 
7-No of growers—. -——No of acres——, 





1898 1897 1892 1898 1897 1892 
N H, 25 22 32 72 q 85 
Vt, 7 76 69 158 206 164 
Mass, 1,208 1,162 1,165 3,650 3,616 3,666 
st, - 3,140 2,925 3,353 8,191 8,752 9,928 
Total, NE, 4,447 4/185 4,619 12,071 12,644 13,843 

3,237 2,956 4,175 7,460 5,800 12,273 
Pa, $11,163 10,862 13,425 23,951 22.653 30,000 
*O, +7,850 7,200 8,000 19,100 16,200 25,010 
Wis, 44,100 3,700 5,160 20,267 18,900 20,000 
Fla, 1,200 1,000 6 5,000(?) 6,000 10 
Tex, 5 700 625 


100 75 0 32! 0 
Aggregate, 36,544 34,163 40,004 100,620 95,466 114,978 
*Includes only seedleaf sections. 
tPartly estimated. 


YIELD PER ACRE AND TOTAL CROP. 
Poundsper acre Yield (es of 350 Ibs) 
1892 897 1892 


1898 1897 1898 189 2 
N H, 1,560 1,600 1,634 321 320 397 
Vt, 1,500 1,600 1,624 677 942 761 
Mass, 1,600 1,500 1,633 16,686 15,497 17,104 
Ct, . 1,550 1,400 1,664 39,160 37,428 47,486 
Total, N E, 1,552 1,431 1,650 56,844 54,187 65,748 
| = * 1,400 1,450 1,882 29,840 24,029 43,381 
Pa, 1,300 1,750 1,000 88,961 113,265 &5,714 
0, 800 850 750 43,657 39,343 53,600 
Wis, 1,300 1,400 892 75,277 75,6°0 51,428 
Fla, 450 500 550 4=66,428 = 8,571 _ 
Tex, 500 600 1,000 1,070 


Aggregate, 1,255 1,036 302/007 316,065 299,871 
IN THE MATTER OF PRICES 
the highest are reported for 


the fine, 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
— with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 
ire, 





This wagon is made of best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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Feed Your Nerves 


Upon rich, pure, nourishing blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will be free 
from those spells of despair, those sleep- 
less nights and anxious days, thosegloomy, 
deathlike feelings, those sudden starts at 
mere nothings, those dyspeptic symptoms 
and blinding headaches. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has done this for many others—it will 
cure you. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
25e. 


HARTMAN 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 





Hood’s Pills cure Sick Headache. 










adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn or cemetery lot. 


for enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards 
School Grounds, ete, Catalogue and circulars sent FREE, 
HARTMAN MFG. ©0., Ellwood City, Pa. 

or 277 Broadway, New York. 













BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 


DORGRIERs 03a c6.06a0s séesdoas 8} per cent. 
SE ee arene 7 percent. 
PROCTOR: 2.0.00 op ccvccssose cecees 43 per cent. 
Ci debicpontoenstessseanenann 9 per cént. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place, 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





] 


GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 
Force feed throughout. Best working and handiest on the 
market. Sows all kinds of grain with absolute regularity. 
reaweey gfe Bunching. Write for full particulars 
and prices to 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, York, Pa. 


IRON ROOFING. 


———=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE==—= 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4% of Others. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY, 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, TORK, PA. 














— 





"POULTRY LOVING WOMEN 


MONEY out of eggs. It’s pleasan d 
They double the egg product by feeding Green Cut Tons ~ e a t and profitable. 


) MANN’ NEW BONE CUTTERS 


cut fast, fine and so casy that any woman can work them, Mann’s Clover Cutters 
and Swinging Feed Trays pay big for their investment. Oash or Installments, 
F. W. MANN ©@O., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 


thousands of them are MA 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue. 











and Granite Crystal Grit. * 
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thin fillers grown from Sumatra and Ha- 
vana seed in Florida and Texas where the 
first crop of °98 leaf is already baled and is 
selling at 20@40c p Ib, but the drouth in Fla 
reduced both acreage and yield consider- 
ably below expectations. The next high- 
est prices prevail in the Connecticut valley, 
where the new crop is being contracted 
at 15@25c p lb, as to quality, for entire 
crops, delivered in good condition in the 
bundle after curing, the grower assuming 
practically all risks in most cases. A few 
sales at higher prices have been reported, 
including some crops artificially spotted in 
the field. Very few sales have been made in 
N Y state around 10c through, but in north- 
ern Pa numerous sales are reported at 9@ 
12c. Lancaster Co, Pa, reports few if any 
sales, as yet, except some Cuban leaf grown 
under contract at 15c. The impression 
through Pa and N Y is that the basic price 
for the bulk of the ‘98 crop should be 
around 15¢c with more for the choicest grades 
and less for inferior, hail-cut, immature, 
etc. The new Wis crop has not sold to any 
extent. Old tobacco has been much more 
thoroughly cleaned out of growers’ hands 
than for years and at perhaps the lowest 
prices on the average at which a crop has 
been moved for a long period. With the 
known scarcity of fine tobaccos of previous 
growths, either foreign or domestic, the 
prospect is good for attractive prices for 
fine leaf. Much now depends upon the cure. 





NEW YORK. 


ONONDAGA county (49 reports) has an 
acreage larger than last year by 10 to 33 per 
cent in the various townships. While a few 
late set fields were uneven in spots, all re- 
ports agree that bulk of crop was never of 
more promise in this county, which pro- 
duces nearly two-thirds of the state’s to- 
bacco crop, and the same is true of adjacent 
counties. The season as a whole was fa- 
vorable up to last week—ne hail or wind, 
no fleas or grasshoppers, no blight or calico 
or french, with a rapid growth that 
insures a fine thin leaf. The severe wind 
and rain storms of last week did con- 
siderable damage in places, and quite de- 
stroyed a number of acres of fine tobacco, 
but aside from this a nice crop is being 
safely harvested, though frosts must hold 
off to accommodate the late growth. Ha- 
vana seed leaf is mainly grown. Very few 
sales reported yet, both sellers and buyers 
preferring to wait until leaf is cured and 
stripped. At Marcellus, some ’98 sold at 
10c. At Little Utica 7%c refused, at Plains- 
ville some Little Dutch fillers grown on 
contract at 6c and Spanish 9c. 

OswEGO county reports (26) are practi- 
cally all of the same tenor as those from 
Onondaga, some sales at 8@1i0c, growers 
more uppish as to price. Old leaf practi- 
cally all sold at 6@10c, a few choice lots 
held. In WAYNE Co early crops are cut and 
are all that could be asked, but many fields 
will have to stand until Sept 15-20, some 
even later. No buying of new, old nearly 
all sold at 6@i0c. CayuGa Co has a fine 
crop, but some of it is quite late; cutting 
of early was quite general last week. Some 
effort to make contracts at 5@9c, but grow- 
ers are shy to agree on prices until they 
see American Agriculturist’s report; ’97 all 
sold at 7@9c, a few lots at 10c. TroGa Co 
has a larger acreage, good crop, no con- 
tracts, old all sold around 10c bdle. In all 
these <ounties, as in Onondaga, the July 
growth, though followed by wet, warm 
weather, insures a thin leaf, but of high 
average quality at time of harvest. 


THE CHEMUNG DistTRIcT and Big Flats 
has a superb crop, the most notable feature 
being the scramble for it among buyers. 
Contracting for ’98 crop in field or barn 
to be delivered properly cured has been 
more active here and in the adjacent terri- 
tory of Pa than in any other tobacco dis- 
trict. The highest price reported so far is 
12%c through in bundle, lowest 7c, general 
range 9@lic, and bulk of sales thus far 
nearer lic than less. Some are free sellers 
at 10@12c, but few accept anything less, 
and many refuse as high as 12c, in the hope 
of getting 14@16c later and perhaps more 
for choice leaf perfectly cured. Last year’s 
crop is about all sold at 7@12c, bulk of it 
about 10c, assorted 11@13c. A few fine ’97 
lots of spotted held at 25c, bid 15c. All 


through Chemung and Steuben counties 
(77 reports) the acreage is increased, crop 
grew rapidly and has a fine, light weight 
leaf, but not having suffered so much from 
drouwtS as in the Onondaga belt will make 








TOBACCO 


more pounds per acre; scattering damage 
by hail, but otherwise leaf harvested up to 
Saturday night in perfect condition, and 
with a good cure will be vastly superior 
to last year’s only medium quality. To- 
bacco culture in adjacent counties largely 
abandoned. 

Some tobacco is grown in Putnam and 
Dutchess counties, properly belonging to the 
Housatonic district of Ct. It is very nice 
and fine, with heavy yield (1900 lbs) of mag- 
nificent leaf quite equaling the best Housa- 
tonic in this favorable year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NortH—The northern counties of Brad- 
ford and Tioga are a continuation of the 
Steuben and Chemung county tobacco dis- 
trict of New York. Here the crop is fine in 
quality and a heavy yield, one of the best 
ever raised. The acreage is nearly same 
as last year, but that crop was poor in 
quality and sold low at 9@12c, av about 
10c per lb through in bundle and some quit, 
others increased and total acreage about 
same. Tioga county sends 19 reports. Tioga 
valley’s crop will make 1800 lbs p a, where 
1600 to 2000 lbs is considered perfect, but 
other sections 1200 to 1700 lbs. Many sales 
have been made at 9@12%4c bdle or 12@1l4c 
assorted, but those who haven’t sold talk 
lic through; buyers are Lowell of Elmira, 
Billington of Corning and Greybill of Lan- 
caster. Bulk of crop was harvested Aug 
22-31. 

SoutH—The great bulk of Pa leaf is 
grown in the lower Susquehanna valley, 
mainly in Lancaster Co, consider- 
able in York Co, perhaps 400 a 
in Lebanon Co, and scattering lots 
along the river northward. We have 128 re- 
ports from this region, written Aug 17-29, 
mostly from Lancaster Co. Wet early in 
spring disarranged many a farmer’s plans 
and reduced the acreage in some places, 
while in others more acres were set. Sum- 
mer drouth stunted growth, but August 
rains and heat gave crop a_ tremendous 
push and if frost holds off, it will make a 
fine growth of thin leaf that will cure 
down light in color and weight. This will 
reduce yield per acre considerably below 
average, but makes a desirable quality that 
should sell at good prices. A few early 
pieces were cut last week, this week har- 
vesting is more prevalent, and next week 
should see bulk of crop in sheds. No sales 
of standing leaf, spotting is ‘“‘gone up,” and 
all are watching crop as it goes in barn in- 
stead of buying. If frost holds off, it looks 
like a rush to buy the choicest lots. Fleas 
have becomea frightful pest,especially about 
Lancaster, literally covering and riddling 
the leaves, and doing thousands of dollars’ 
damage, but in other sections are almost 
unknown. Broadleaf where not thus in- 
jured will make 1400 to 1800 Ibs per acre, 
compared to 1600 to 2000 lbs as a full yield, 
while Havana seed will go 1000 to 1200 Ibs, 
or some 200 to 300 lbs less than a heavy 
crop. Last year’s crop was mostly poor in 
quality and is all sold at 5@l5c, bulk of 
broadleaf around 8c, Havana mostly 12c. 
The former is still mainly grown, but 300 a 
planted with seed direct from Vuelta Abajo, 
Cuba, was grown under contract at lic 
p Ib. 

Bradford county crop (27 reports) is 
about like Tioga’s—same total acreage as 
last year, quality fine, except where cut by 
hail Aug 16, and averaging less pounds per 
acre than a heavy crop of coarser texture. 
Some contracts made for standing leaf at 
9@10c, buyer to spot and grower to stand 
risk of pole burn. Considerable leaf is 
grown along the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, especially Clinton county which 
has 760 a compared to 742 last year, quality 
No 1, some sales at 12c straight, yield 1200 
to 1700 lbs, growers free sellers; last year 
sold at 10c, all but 225 cs. 

NEw ENGLAND—The fine crop will be 
mostly housed by Sept 3. Heavy storms 
last week injured much leaf in fields and 
by blowing down barns. Buying of select- 
ed crops is quite active, mostly around 20c, 
some higher, some less. Growers not dis- 
posed to accept low prices, and are confi- 
voy in strength of market for some months 
yet. 

WIsconsIn—Acreage increased 10 to 15 per 
cent in principal tobacco counties—Dane, 
Rock and Jefferson, and harvesting is now 
(Sept 1) nearly done, after a favorable sea- 
son, resulting in a fine crop but 200 to 500 
Ibs less weight per acre. No offers yet 











made, bulk of last crop sold around 5@éc. 
No spotting, fillers mainly. Some recent 
damage by hail, but no great amount. Last 
year’s crop estimates. 19,000 to 20,000 a, 75,- 
000 to 100,000 cs. This year’s crop is so light 
in weight, that is, so many leaves to the 
pound, that the number of cases will pb. 
considerably less than some have expected. 

FLoripa—Acreage and yield of first crop 
much reduced by drouth, quality fine as it 
cured well. The second crop is also good, 
No sales yet of ’98, but bulk of ’97 at 25@ 
20c. 

Ou10—The Miami valley has a largely 
increased acreage, but crop very uneven. 
some early pieces harvested Aug 18 to 25. 


but bulk of crop then needed 2 to 4 weeks 
of fine dry weather. Much more rain will 
ruin it, and recent heavy precipitation has 
already injured it seriously. This leaf is all 
filler, so spotting is unknown. Quality 


marked by absence of worms, grasshoppers, 
french or calico, but wet is inducing rust 
Favorable weather will make Spanish vield 
800 lbs p a, Dutch 900 and broadleaf 1600, or 
considerably above average. Few accept 
10c for Dutch now offered. Last year’s crop 
about all sold at 10@12c. Tobacco of all 
kinds in the Ohio valley seriously injured 
by wet, some estimates running as high as 
33 per cent. The ’97 Ohio crop of cigar leaf 
was grown on some 16,000 acres or mor: and 
made between 40,000 and 50,000 cases. Pos- 
sibly the latter figure will be exceeded this 
season. 

Texas—Montgomery Co, including a few 
scatter:ng fields adjacent, has nearly 2000 
a in Havana seedleaf this year, against 1200 
a last. Nature has spotted much of the 
crop this year. The crop will be of light 
weight, about 500 lbs per acre, 2 cuttings. 
No offers made until crop is cured and 
baled in Dec. The ’97 crop was of extra- 
ordinary quality for fine filler and sold at 
35@65c p lb, av 40c, but much of it (20 to 40 
per cent) is still held for higher prices. This 
section claims to produce the finest filler 
grown in the United States. Victoria coun- 
ty has quit tobacco culture because of 
worms. 
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AND THIS AD. and 
we will send you this 
BIG 300-pound new 

RESERVOIR 








STOVE 
by freight 
C.0. D., sub- 


ne per- 
fectly satisfactory, 
and the GREATEST 
STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw oriheard of, 
y the freightagent 
jal Price. 
$11.50, less the $1 
with order, or $10.50 and freight charges. 
is size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
eight, 2834. —— 4. best head 
eavy cut centers, Wy corne 
x ver? hea sectional fire-back, 
-plate and side oven- 
door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
ckel trimmings on doors, front, 
large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 
dwe wood 


WE a 

Yourlecal dealer would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about $1.00 for gock BOO miles. 
ow! eo mm: - 
Our New Free Stove Catalogue Dis ‘line of 1898 

Gtoves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and a i 
800-POUND ACHE QUEEN RESERVOIR CO. STOVE at | 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. Order a 
ence before our stock is sold. Address, SEARS, ROE 
& pply House on Earth, Fulton, 


GO, ILL. 
reliable. —Editor.) 


$50 a Month Easy’ 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
Immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day, ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Leading State Fairs. 
American Institute, New York, Sept 26-Oct 8 





California, Sacramento, Sept 5-17 
Colorado, Pueblo, Sept 28-30 
Delaware, Dover, Sept 13-16 
Illinois, Springfield, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 12-17 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 19-24 
Maine, Lewiston, Sept 5-9 
Maryland, Timonium, Sept 3-17 
Mass Horticu!tural, Boston, Oct 4-5 
Mississippi, Vicksburg, Nov 7-12 
Mississippi exposition, Natchez, Oct 24-30 
Minnesota, Hamline, Sept 5-10 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 3-8 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept 26-30 
New Haiopshire, Tilton, Eept 6-8 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 26-30 
New Jersey, Waverly Park, Sept 9-11 
North Carolina, Raleig, Oct 24-29 
North Dakota, Mandan, Sept 24-30 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Oct 3-8 
Pennsylvania, Grange Center hall, Sept 12-17 
Rhode Island, Providence, Sept 5-9 
South Carolina, Columbia, Nov 7-11 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 26-30 


South Dakota exposition, Aberdren, Oct 3-8 


Texas, Dallas, Oct 1-16 
Virginia, West, Wheeling, Sept 5-9 
\V/ashington, Nortk Yakima, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Washington, Spokane, Oct 4-15 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 19-23 
Wisconsin, Northern, Chippewa Falls, 
Sept 13-16 


County and Local Fairs. 





Wayne, Lyons, Sept 15-17 
Westchester, White Plains, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Westerlo and Cosymans, 
Dormansville, Sept 5-12 
Western, Rochester, §S 13-17 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 5S 13-15 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 20-23 
Pennsylvania. 
Armstrong, Dayton, 


New York. 
Afton, Afton, Sept 20-23 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 12-15 
Allegany, Angelica, S$ 13-15 
Binghainton Industrial, 
Binghamton, Sept 6-9 
Boonville, Boonville, S 6-9 
Brockport, Brockport, 
Sept 28-Oct L 
Brookfield, Brookfield, 
Sept 19-22 
Broome, Whitney Point, 
s Sept 6-9 
Butternut Valley, Morris, 
Sept 27- 29 
Cape Vincent, Cape) Vincent, 
Sept 13-16 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 59 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 5 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, § 19-22 
Cuhocton, Cohocton, § 13-15 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 6-9 


Beaver, Beaver, 
Bedford, Bedford, 
Berks, Reading, 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bethlehem, renee 
Sept 13-16 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, 

Sept 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda,Sep 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, B utler, Sept 6-9 


Cuba, Cuba, Sept 13-16 Cambria, Johnstown, 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 68 Sept 5-9 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 20-22 Cambria, € arroliton, 
Dundee, Dundee Oct 46 Sept 20-23 


} 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 27-30 
Cc hester, Oxford, Sept 21-23 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 


Dutchess, P oughkeepsie, 
Sept 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-16 
Essex, Westport, Sept 19-22 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 27-30 
Franklinville, Franklinville, 
Sept 6-9 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 19-22 
Gorham, Reed’s Corner, 


Sept 29-Oct 1 
Hemlock Lake, 


ept 
Hemlock, 
Oct 4 

Herkimer. Herkimer, § 13-15 
Iroquois, Cattaraugus, § 20 
Jefferson, Watertown, § 6-9 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 13-16 
Naples, Naples, Sept 27-29 
Newark, Newark, S$ 30-0 t 
Niagara, Lockport, 8 22-24 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 12-16 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 8 12-15 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 


t 12-15 
Cowanesque Valley. 
Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 
Cambridge 
Sept 20-23 
Carlisle, 
Sept 27-30 


Crawford, 
Springs, 
Cumberland, 


Dallas, Dallas, Sept 27-30 
Dayton, Dayton, Sept 27-30 
Edinboro, Edinboro, 

Sept 13-16 

Sept 13-16 
chaels, 

Sept 28-29 
Hanover, Hanover, Sept 6-9 
Harford, Harford, Sept 28-29 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, 


ae 


Erie, Edinboro, 
Greene, Carmi 


OUR FAIR 


Wayne, Honesdale, Sept 27-2 





LIST--HOPS 


Wood, Bowling Green. 


Waynesburg, Way nesburg, pt 26-Oct 1 
Sept 13-16 Wyandot, Seeer fan 

Western, Washington,S 20-23 dusky, Oct 47 

Westmoreland, 7. Kentucky. 


wood, pt 27-30 


Wyoming, Tunkhannock, Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 47 
Sept 13-16 Fleming, Ewing, Sept 7-10 
York, York, Oct 3-6 Jefferson, Louisville, 


York, Hanover, Sept 6-9 


Ohio. 
Adams, West Union.Sep 13-16 


Allen, Lima, Sept 27-3 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 


Sept 26-Oct 1 
McCracken, Paducah, O 11-14 
Ohio, Hartford, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Virginia. 
Botetourt, Fincastle, Oct 4-7 
Chesapeake Kilmar-__ 


Sept 20-23 nock, Nov 3-5 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, Norfolk, Norfolk, Oct 48 
Sept 6-9 Rappahannock, Freder- 


Brown, Georgetown, Oct 4-7 


icksburg, Sept 27-29 


Butler, Hamilton Oct 37 2 . ay Tin. 
Carroll Carrollton, Sept 28-30 ——— valley, oan nat 
Central, Hartford, Sept 69 Tidewater Tappahan- 
ee. Sept 13-16 “jock , ept 7-9 
Columbiana, Lisbon, Sep:3-15 7, nervilie 

Coshocton, Coshocton, Upperville, U pperville, 15-16 


Oct 11-14 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 

Sept 20-23 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 

Sept 13-16 
Cuyahoga, Berea, Sept 20- 4 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 27- 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Oetl2- 15 


West Virginia. 
Morgan’s Grove, onep- 
herdstown, Sept 6-9 
Pennsboro, Pe nhisboro, 
Sept 13-16 
North Carolina. 
Cumberland, Fay ette- 


Fulton, ba may — 27-30 ~—s ville, Nov 9-lI 
Geauga, Burton, ept t-9 Maryl 

yland. 
Guernsey, Washington, Elkton, Elkton, 


Sept 2630 
Oct 12-15 


Hancock, Findlay, 
Sept 13-16 


Hardin, Kenton, 
Hardin, Ada, Oct 4-5 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 54 
Hicksville, Hicksville, 

Sept 13-16 
Jefferson, _——— 


Sept 6-9 
Frederick, Frederick, 
Oct ll-l4 
Talbot, Easton,Aug 3('-Sept 2 
Washington, Hagerstow!, 
Oct 18-20 
New Jersey. 


Somerset, eis 


ept 28-30 Sept 13-15 
Lawrence, Proctorville, ‘ 

Sept 7-) Canadian. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Sept2v- 2% Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Licking, Croton, Sept 6-9 Sept 14-15 


Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Oct 4-7 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 13-16 
Madison, London Sept 6-9 
Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 27-29 
Marion, Mar ion, Sept 27-30 
Medina, Medina, Sept 6-8 
Meigs, Rock Spring, wk 7-9 
Miami, Troy, Sept 26-30 
Morgan, McConnelisville, 
Sept 27-29 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oc t 47 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 6-9 
Noble, Caldwell, Sept 21-23 
Noble, Sarahsville,Sept 28-30 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, Sep 7-9 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Oct 48 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept6-9 
Perry, New Lexington, 
Sept 13-16 


British Columbia, 

New Westminster, Oct 
Brome, Brome Corner, § 
Carleton, Riehmond, $ 13- 
Center Br uce, P’ aisley, 8 27- 28 
Central Canada, Ottawa, 


Sept 16-24 
Denham, Tilsonburg, Oct 4-5 
Eastern, Sherbrooke, S§S 5-10 
Ligin West, Wallacetown, 
Sept 29-30 
Kenyon, Maxville, Sept 15-16 
Lanark North, Almonte, 
Sept 37-29 
Lanark South, Perth, 8 21-23 
New Brunswic k, St Johns, 
Sept 13-23 
Norfolk, Simcoe, Oct 11-13 
Northern, Collingwood, 
Sept 20-23 
Northern, Walkerton, S 14-15 


t 4 
. 


Rasa 


Preble, Eaton, Sept 26-30 Northwestern, Goderich, 
Portage, Ravenna, ——: 23 Sept 27-29 
Putnam, O tawa, Jet 4-8 Ontario fat stock show, 
Sandusk:, Fremon Oct 5-7 Brantford, Noy 30-Dec 2 
Seneca, Fostoria, Sept 13-16 Ontario and Durham, 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 20-23 hitby, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Stark, Canton, Sept 28-30 Oxford, Kemptville, S 29-30 
Summit, Akron, Oct 4-7 Peel, Brampton, Sept 27-28 


Trumbull, Warren,Sept 13-15 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 


Union, Marysville, 
Union, Richwood, 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 

Sept 13-16 
Warren, Lebanon, Sept 20-23 
Washington, Marietta, 

Sept 13-16 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 27-30 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 1-16 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 6-9 


Peninsular, Chatham, S 20-22 

Prescott, Prescott,Sept 2)-22 

Prescott, Vankleek Hill, 
Sept 13-15 


‘ 
Prince Edward, P . tou, 


Sept 28-29 
Riding West, Pete r boro, 
Sept 29-Oct 1 
Toronto Industrial, 
Toronto, Aug 29-Sept 10 
Western Canadian, 
London, Sept 8-17 
Woodbridge, Woodbridge, 
Oct 18-14 





‘lhe Short Hop Crop of 1898. 


PROBABLE HOP CROP O 


F THE UNITED STATES. 


(In thousands of bales of 180 Ibs net.] 


Sept 20-22 
Orange, Middletown, 5 13-16 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 22-24 
Oswego, Oswego Falls, 
Sept 13-16 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 19-21 
Phoenix py 4 pam West 
Phoen Sept 20-22 
Pratisburg, Prattsbure, 
Sept 12-14 
Prattsville, Prattsville, 
Sept | 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 20-2 
Racquette Valley, Potsdam, 
Sept 20-22 
Red Hook, Red Hook, 
Sept 14-16 
Rensselaer, Nassau, S 20-23 
Richfield Springs, Richfield 
Springs. Sept 26-28 
Riverside, Greene, S$ 13-6 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 12-15 
Rockland Industrial, New 
Cit Sept 69 
S 13-16 
Schene- 
Sept 15-17 
Se nonar ie, Schoharie, S 26-29 
Schuyler, WwW atkins, S 27-30 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 27-29 
Shavertown, Shavertown, 


ty, 
St Lawrence, Canton, 
—— Valley, 


Sept 13-15 
Sidney, Sidney, Sept 13-1F 
Silver Lake, Perry, 8S 28-29 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 27-30 


— Southern, Troups- 


Sept 4 
Suftelk. ‘Riverhead, § 27-29 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 13-15 
Fw ag Ithaca, Sept 6-9 
Ulster, Elienville, 


Sept 68 
Tnion, Palmyra, Sept 22-24 


Union, Pottersville, S 28-29 
Union, Trumansburg, 8 13-15 
Vernon, Vernon, Sent 28-29 
Washington, Sandy Hill, 4 
Sept 6- 


Sept 14-16 
Keystone, Kutztown, S 27-30 
Lawrence, New €astle, S 5-7 
Lehigh, Allentown,Sept 19-23 
Luzerne, Dallas,Sept 2 -Oct 2 
Lycoming, Hughesville, bos 


Sep 

Mansfield, Mansfield. 

Sept 27-30 

Mercer,Stoneboro,Sept 20-22 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 

ept 6-9 


Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ille Sept 28-Oet 1 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 4-7 
as ~~ eaaaane Bethle- 
he Sept 13-16 
Northumberland, Mil- 
to Oct 4-7 
p< a, Corry, 8 13-16 
Oil City, Oil City, Sept 13-16 
Orwigsburg, Orwigs- 


burg, Sept 6-9 
Oxford, Oxtend, Sept 21-23 
Perry, Ne wport, Sept 21-23 


Philadelphia, Philadel- 
Nov 8-12 

Se Srupikilt, Orwigsburz, 
Sept 6-9 

Smythe Park, Mansfield, 
Sept 27-30 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 46 
Susquehanna, peontnaes. hae 
ct 4-5 


Susquehanna, Harford, 
Sept 28-29 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
Tri-county, Johnstown, 
Sept 5-9 
Union, =, Sept 20-22 
Union, B rgettstown, O 46 


Washington, Washing- 
ton, Sept 20-23 
Washington, wise 


own 
Ww esistaes, Wattsburg, S69 








Pacific New York Total Ay expt 
Crop of coast State Us val, ib, cts 
1898, 125 60 185 (?) 
1897, 150 75 225 15.4 
1896, 100 75 175 10.2 
1895, 182 110 292 8.8 
1894, 180 140 320 10.7 
1893, 143 125 268 22.0 
1892, 105 118 223 23.7 
1891, 94 114 208 19.3 
1890, 92 100 192 26.6 
COAST PROSPECTS COMPARED. 
Acres Bales in *Old hops Total Prices 
harvested crop on hand supply offered av 
Cal, 1897, 5,000 29,300 8,700 38,000 9@12—11 
1897, 6,000 45,000 13,000 58,09 &@16—1 3 
1896, 6,000 36,0009 14,300 50,360 5@9—7 
Ore. 1898, 11,000 66,000 8,000 74,000 x@11—10 
1897, 15,500 75,000 2,000 77,000 3@9—-7 
1896, 14,000 56,000 2,000 59,00) 2@ 8— 5 
Wash. 1898, 4,000 30,000 3,000 833 7000 8@11—10 
18:-7, 5,000 32,000 2,500 34,500 6@13— 9 
1896, 3,000 12,000 5,500 17,500 2@ 8— 6 
Total, 1898, 20,000 125,000 19,700 145,000 9%@i2—10 
1897, 26,500 152,000 17,500 169,500 6q@i3—11 
1896, 23,000 104,000 22,800 126,800 2@ 9—6 


*Lilienthal’s report of stock on hand July 1. 

Present indications point to a heavy 
shortage in the United States hop crop. 
Unless every climatic condition is favorable 
from Aug 20 to Oct 1, it looks as though 
this country would have 35,000 less bales 
(180 Ibs each) of hops this year than last. 
The English crop does not promise to be 
over large, and even with a full crop in 
Europe (which has not yet been demon- 
strated), the world’s supply of hops for the 
ensuing 12 months can be of only moderate 
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proportions at best. The stock of old hops, 
throughout the world, is probably the smal- 
lest in years. Present offers for new hops, 
around 12c per Ib, look low, but we would 
not speak definitely on this point just yet. 
THE YORK STATE CROP 
as previous'y outlined in American Ag- 
riculturist is uneven in both rate of yield 
and quality, and our columns will later 
contribute additional news direct from the 
field. 4 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA—Sonoma Co, which made 14,- 
000 bales last year, cannot exceed 12,000 
bales of ’98 hops, with prospects of less 
rather than more. Sebastopol will harvest 
as many bales as last year, and of 
fine quality, but the crop won’t go over 1100 
lbs per acre against 1300 lbs last season; 12c 
offered; growers holding and hope to do 
better than last year when they sold at 10 
@lic, and averaged about 13c. 

OREGON—A heavy reduction in the acre- 
age that will be harvested this year®com- 
pared with last season prevails throughout 
the hop districts of the Willamette valley. 
Last year’s crop was very heavy and the 
yield would have averaged 2000 Ibs per acre, 
if mold had not destroyed fully one-fourth 
of the crop. A large percentage of the hops 
harvested were badly damaged and for 
this reason low prices prevailed. 

WASHINGTON—West of the mountains, 
especially in the King county district and 
the Snogualmie valley, there is a heavy 
reduction .in acreage for the same reasons 
that prevail in Oregon. Some King county 
yards were not sprayed and these are full 
of vermin and honeydew, and cannot be 
picked. In the Snogualmie valley, the fields 
are all plowed up except that the Snogual- 
mie hop ranch is now caring for only 100 
acres, whereas in ’96 it worked 300 acres. 

The Foreign Crop. 

ENGLAND—Mail advices dated Aug 9 to 
12 agree that recent rains had helped hops 
in Kent. Lice are so abundant that many 
yards have been sprayed three to seven 
times or oftener. Mold is also frequent, 
weather cold. The crop can hardly be a fair 
average even if climatic conditions are 
right from Aug 15 to Sept15. The Wor- 
cester district reports better prospects. 

GERMANY—Nuremberg advices up to Aug 
10 indicate that the crop cannot equal last 
year’s ,and a cable dated Aug 27 confirms 
this view. The ’97 crop in Germany was 
around 300,000 bales, some 10 or 15 per cent 
less than ’96 or '95, and one-fourth less than 
the big crop of '94. 

The Hop Market. 

At New York, general quietude prevails 

and our quotations are continued. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 114%2.@12% 
prime, 9%2@10% 
low to medium, TAOS 


N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 
Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice U*O12% 
prime, 10% 





low to medium, T42@8% 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, he A 

German crop of 1897, 33@40 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Begin the Poultry Season right. This 


means to get the pullets laying before 
December. It can only be done by mak- 
ing a strong frame now, on which corn will 
put large muscles and sufficient fat during 
winter. The best bone and muscle making 
fcod as well as egg material we know of is 
fresh-cut green bone. It is almost essential 
for best results, but must be properly pre- 
pared. We have found the easiest and 
quickest way is by means of a poultry bone 
cutter, which can be secured of small or 
large, hand or steam power size for a small 
price. It will pay any poultry keeper to in- 
vestigate this matter now. Another ad- 
junct essential for winter feeding is fresh 
clover. Secure a quantity now, put in silo 
or barrel it tightly. Then buy a clover 
cutter to cut it fine, to prevent crop bound 
during winter. Get the feed dishes in shape 
and buy only those that can be kept clean 
easily and which keep the poultry out of 
their food. Poultry supplies of all kinds 
are sold on easy terms by the old estab- 
lished and reliable firm, the F. W. Mann Co 
of Milford, Mass. Their annual catalog for 
1898-9 illustrates cutters, feeders, etc, and 
is a valuable guide in many matters. Send 
for a catalog now, and when visiting the 
poultry division at the fairs this month 
look up the matter of bone and clover 
cutters and see with what avidity the 
fowls eat freshly cut bone. 
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OHIO. 


Ohio’s Great Fair. 

The 1898 state fair in progress this week 
at Columbus is destined to prove the most 
successful in many directions of any expo- 
sition of farm products, machinery, etc, 
ever held in the state. Each year the state 
fair has been improving, but this year it 
excels all previous exhibitions.. The finan- 
cial affairs of the agricultural sections have 
been exceptionally satisfactory because of 


the bounteous crops and the general pros- , 


perity has been refiected in the state fair. 
Never before have the state board and its 
secretaries worked harder to attain results 
and never before have they received-such 
encouragement from ‘the city. of Colum- 
bus, the railway lines and the exhibitors. 

The board arranged to have all the buiid- 
ings painted this year and the grounds pre- 
sent a@eautiful appearance. Several other 
improvements are noticed. The two new 
buildings are in process of erection and 
two more are soon to be commenced. The 
one great object of the fair is to widely dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the improvements 
which are being made in agriculture, me- 
chanics and kindred arts. At the fair the 
latest and best is exhibited in every line, 
and practical demonstrations are given .to 
illustrate the progress which is being made. 
The various improvements to be of vast 
benefit to the people must be heralded 
through the agricultural and daily press, 
the great organsofenlightenment,and that 
the press may be afforded every facility for 
furnishing such information the board pro- 
vided a suitable hall, known as general 
newspaper headquarters, in the main build- 
ing. These headquarters are supplied with 
telegraph, telephone and writing facilities, 
and the board arranged to furnish the 
newspaper representatives with copies of 
judges’ reports, programs, official decisions 
and every matter of interest in connection 
with the fair. 

While caring for the press, the thousands 
of visitors were not everlooked, for the 
state board provided well for the comfort 
and convenience of every stranger visiting 
the city of Columbus and the fair. The 
headquarters of the bureau were establish- 
ed in the capitol square with a branch on 
the fair grounds. A bureau of information 
furnished everyone who desired. The bu- 
reau had a complete list of all _ hotels, 
boarding houses, restaurants and lodging 
rooms, with prices for accommodation and 
a system of free messenger service.to show 
strangers to prospective places of accom- 
modation. The bureau provided every fa- 
cility such as telegraph service, telephone, 
writing material, lists of places of amuse- 
ment in the city, public buildings and 
places of interest. A feature which was 
greatly enjoyed by the children and ‘older 
folk from outside the larger cities was an 
exhibition drill given by the engine com- 
pany selected from the Columbus fire de- 
partment for the protection of the grounds, 
the company and horses going through the 
lightning process of hitching up ready to 
respond to an alarm every hour. 

The great feature in-the amusement line 
was the production of Paine’s Battle of 
Manila in fireworks, arranged for Tuesday 
and Thursday nights. The setting and scen- 
ery required several acres and were put on 
at the infield of the race track. Follow- 
ing the spectacle was a magnificent fire 
works display with Manhattan beach ef- 
fects, aerial novelties, repeating shells and 
the laughable monkey gymnast, with other 
pyrotechnic devices such as were never 
given before in the state. The Tuesday 
night exhibition.was for Columbus proper 
and the Thursday night exhibition for vis- 
itors especially. On Tuesday night Gover- 
nor Bushnell and staff and Colonel Haskell 
of the U S A were present as guests of the 
state board. 

In the live stock classes there was a dis- 
piay far ahead of any previous fair, suppos- 
ed to be largely due to the special prizes 
offered by so many of the breeders’ associ- 
ations. All classes were represented ex- 
cept the Belgian horses. The entries num- 
bered in all 1761 animals not including 
137 in the speed ring attractions. The horses 
numbered all together 460. There were 280 
cattle, 367 sheep, 331 swine and additions in 
special classes for each. 


Athens Co—This part of Ohio has been 
? 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


favored with abundance of_rainandin many 
localities an excess. Farmers are experienc- 
ing considerable trouble and loss in saving 
their wheat. Because of so much wet 
weather the stacks and ricks have more 
or less taken water, and much of the grain 
has sprouted. A large per cent is dam- 
aged. The prospect of the largest corn 
crop ever raised is very flattering. In some 
localities the wind has blown the corn 
down, which will make more work for the 
garmer to get his corn ground ready for 
seeding. Athens county will market more 
dollars worth of peaches this year than any 
former year. The amount will not be quite 
so large, but the prices are better. Apples 
are a minus quantity. Potatoes are a good 
yield. A large area will be sown to wheat 
if the wet weather will permit. The general 
outlook for the farmer is good. 


TENNESSEE. 


DeKalb Co—This has certainly been a 
very fine crop season so far. The wheat 
crop was far better than generally expect- 
ed. Rye and oat crops were good, and now 
the corn crop is all that can beedesired. The 
hay crop was first class with® splendid 
weather in which to take care of it. The 
pctato crop is good and the fruit crop is 
reasonably good. The crop of winter ap- 
ples is not up to the average. Good saddle 
and harness horses bring good prices. Good 
mules bring fair prices. Hogs are in good 
demand at fair prices. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fauquier Co—Corn is having just the 
weather necessary to make aé_é full crop. 
Cane also looks well. Young clover fields 
are looking fine. Irish potatoes are almost 
a failure, while sweet potatoes look well. 
Oats poor crop. Nearly all threshing is 
done. Corn cutting will commence’ soon. 
Most of the farmers are holding their 
wheat for better prices. There has been 
some plowing done for wheat, but most of 
the farmers sow their wheat in corn stalk 
sround. Some few farmers are talking of 
sowing some winter oats. Since the total 
failure of the winter oat crop a-few years 
ago almost none have been sown here. The 
wheat acreage here will be about as usual. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hardin Co—Taken altogether the season 


has been exceptionally favorable for farm- 
ers. The largest crop of wheat:ever raised 
in the county was secured but the quality 
was not quite as good as last year. It is 
nearly all threshed and farmers are hold- 
ing more than usual. The oats and grass 
were both good but the hay was somewhat 
damaged by excessive rains. The corn crop 
is simply immense.. There are fewer hogs 
than usual to feed because of the ravages 
of cholera this summer. This disease has 
been worse than for several years. There 
will be a great many cattle fed this year, 
but they cannottonsumeall the corn. Fruits 
generally are a failure as nearly all the 
apples that were left on the trees after the 
frost have fallen off, yet the grape crop is 
fine. Fall pastures are almost perfect. 
There is more fall plowing done now -than 
ever before, and it has been better done. 
From present indications the wheat crop 
will be increased fully 10 per cent. Mules are 
bringing fair prices. Horse values are 
s'iowly going up. Cattle are high and 
prices of- calves are out of reason. Hogs 
nominal 3%c. 


NEW YORK. 


Balcom, Chautauqua Co, Sept 3—A large 
end excellent crop of hay was secured this 
year. Haying was doneseveral weeks earlier 
than last year, as the weather was most 
excellent for the work. Rains just after 
haying started up meadows finely. Oat crop 
is cut and partly housed. Crop is light 
and badly damaged by rust. All’ kinds 
of berries were plentiful this year, though 
there is a lack of other fruits excepting 
pears. Acreage of buckwheat is large and 
in full bloom last week. Early sown prom- 
ises a good crop, while later is short. Farm- 
ers should learn to sow buckwheat earlier, 
so it could make a good start before mid- 
summer heat and drouth. Potatoes and 
corn are fair crops. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Sept 3—The 
season has been remarkable for the large 

















number of thunder Showers. Last Tuesday 
night lightning killed an ox belonging to 
D. B. & A. Bartow. It also struck a large 
locust tree standing near the residence of 
W. H. Jaycox, Knocking off a limb and de- 
scending into the rain barrel. Farmers 
cannot plow nor dig potatoes because the 
ground is so wet. Threshing is also dif- 
ficult where grain is stacked out. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Sept 1—Oats are a 
very light crop, although late oats on the 


hills look fair. Corn looks poorly, being bad- 
ly injured by frost of July 11. 

*New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 2—A 
heavy rain accompanied by lightning vis- 
ited this locality last week destroying con- 
siderable property. Crops yet to mature, 
as potatoes, buckwheat, corn, beans, mil- 
let and stover are making rapid and 
Lealthy growth. Apples are dropping bad- 
ly. The condensery company are enlarging 
their plant. Pastures are improving and 
herbage is more palatable. Dairy cows are 
doing finely. Milk is advancing in price. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, Sept 2—The 
‘appearance of the country changed very 
much during the past month, as there has 
been plenty of rain and everything is re- 
vived. Crops that were not too far gone are 
looking well. Potatoes short crop. Some 
pieces blighted and will be liable to rot. 
Corn is maturing rapidly. Oats a short 
crop and rusted. Apples almost a failure. 
Pastures good and a fair prospect for a 
large make of fine fall tubs of butter. Some 
firkins sold at 16e. Stock very high on ac- 
count of large hay crop. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Sept 1—Wheat 
yielding from 18 to 30 bu per acre and oats 
3¢ to 50 bu, the latter rather light and 
chaffy. The condition of corn and potatoes 
has improved somewhat since the present 
rains set in, though either will not be an 
average crop. Plowing for wheat is quite 
well advanced, andalarge acreage will 
be sown. The Yates county fair proinises 
to be a success, as the officers are making 
an extra effort to bring it back to its old 
standard, and to equal if not surpass the 
adjoining counties. 


KANSAS, 





Cloud Co—Corn prospects are growing 


worse daily. Only one limited shower since 
July 5. Many fields will not make 5 bu p a. 
Weather still clear and dry. Reliable in- 


ONLY 20% 


Togive every farmer an opportunity to test the mer 
its of THz OHIO FARMER—a large 2-page weekly’ 
the Greatest Farm, Stock and Home journal of Amer* 
fca—we will send it on trial EVERY WEEK from the 
date the order is received to Jan. 1, 1899—20 weeks— 


For Only 20 Cents, 


and if you are not satisfied that it is the best 20 cents 
you ever invested, we will refund your money. 


Only One Cent. 


A sample copy will be sent FREE to any one send- 
ing their name and address on a postal card, which 
will cost but one cent. 

ThE OHIO FARMER premium list will also be sent 
with each order, also with each sample copy. 

Address THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, O. 














‘rron FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wae 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 2 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO., 











Box B, Binghamten, N. ¥. 
THAN DUG 


CHEAPER wéiis. 


Drilled wells are cheaper and far superior 
to dug wells. They do not go dry; they con- 
tain pure water. 


THE T DRILLING 
“STAR ““wachine 
is far superior to other. It is 
stronger, quicker, to operate. 
Send for our catalogue. it’s Free. 
DRILLING MACHINE ©0. Akron, Ohio. 










formation says very similar conditions pre- 
vail for 50 miles to the south and about the 
same west. 

Hodgeman Co—Threshing well under 
way, The yield of wheat does not equal ex- 
pectation. Only 5 to 10 bu per acre from 
straw enough for 25. Rust and a dry spell 
just as wheat was filling are the causes. 
Barley and oats are turning out better. 
Corn will make a fair crop. Feed of all 
kinds never better. Cattle doing well. Buy- 
ers are taking everything in sight at a high 
price. 

ay Co—Corn on upland will be a very 
poor crop. Many fields will not make any- 
thing. Bottom land will make fair corn. 
Plowing for wheat is progressing rapidly, 
but it was dry until the 17th, whena copious 
rain put the ground in good shape. Prairie 
hay is about half cut and will be a good 
crop of fine quality. Stock hogs and feed- 
ers are selling a little off on account of the 
scarcity of corn. 


NEW. JERSEY. 


Mercer Co—The farmers have about fin- 
ished plowing for wheat with prospect for 
large acreage. Corn is looking fine. The fre- 
quent rains and warm nights bid fair to 
complete an abundant harvest. There is an 
abundance of fall pasture. Because of the 
ravages of the fly, a large percentage of the 
wheat crop failed to mature. 


Sussex Co—The Patrons of Husbandry of 
Sussex Co held their annual picnic in Wil- 
son’s grove Aug 17. Although the weather 
was not . very favorable there was 
a good attendance. Addresses were 
made by Bros Brigham, ass’t secy. of 
agr, J. T. Cox, W M of the state grange, 
and ex-Senator McBride. On the 18th there 
was an immense gathering at Tuttle’s 
grove, being the 18th annual picnic of. the 
Patrons of Essex, Morris and Union coun- 
ties. The number in attendance is es- 
timated at 12,000, the largest gathering of 
the kind ever held in the state.. Speakers, 
G. L. Gillingham, W L of state grange, H. 
W. Collingswood of the editorial staff of 
Rural New Yorker, and John T. Cox,-W M 
of state grange. On the evening of the 17th, 
a public meeting was held at Lyons Farms 
in Union county, from which we expect 
good results. Spring Mills grange picnick- 
ed on the 27th. 





ILLINOIS, 


Kankakee Co—Heavy rains have started 


meadows and pastures, but came too late - 


to do the corn much good. Oats nearly all 


threshed. A great many have sold dt 20 to. 


23e. Cutting.corn has commenced. A» great 
deal will only be fit for fodder: Some re- 
port hog cholera in adjoining counties. Cat- 
tle doing well, but scarce and high. Apples 
nearly a failure, Peaches. very small and 
scarce. 


INDIANA. 





Decatur Co—The wheat crop is good, av- 
eraging about 17 bu per acre, weighing 59 
machine measure. Price 60c. Farmers hold- 
ing for better prices. July was hard on all 
growing crops, being very d*. There was 
plenty of rain in August. Corn earing well 
and will make an average crop. Oats light. 


Grain not ~-ell filled. Clever and timothy: 


average crops.. Potatoes not yielding well 


and small. Apples a failure. Peaches a° 


fair crop. Not many cattle being fed for 
market, but about the usual number of 
hogs. An average acreage of wheat will be 
sown. Plowing well advanced. Much wheat 
will be sown in the corn. Farmers here sow 
wheat to get their land in clover. There is 
increased interest in good roads. Cattle 
worth 4c, hogs 3%c, flax not a profitable 
crop. 

Sullivan Co—Because of timely rains, an 
excellent corn crop is assured. During the 
first half of July it was very dry, but corn 
suffered but little in consequence, and now 
a fine crop is in sight. Wheat all threshed 
and as formerly reported quality and 
yield very disappointing. Not more than 50 
per cent put on the market. Farmers not 
disposed to accept present offers of 60c per 
bu. There will be a large acreage of wheat 
seeded this fall, and the ground is in fine 
condition for plowing, which is most all 
done. No apples of any consequence. 
Peaches are fairly plentiful, but of poor 
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quality.. Potatoes scarce and high. Pas- 
tures are promising an abundance of fine 
forage for late fall. .There has been some 
loss among hogs on account of disease. 
Sheep in fine condition and prices good. 
Lambs bring 4%c. The creamery establish- 
ed here more than a year since has sus- 
pended for want of patronage. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brown Co—Grain is nearly all in stack. 
Threshing has begun and wheat runs from 
1& to 27 bu per acre, and is of a good qual- 
ity. Wheat threshed from the shock has a 
very poor color, and.that in the stack. is in 
sweat. Corn promises a very heavy crop. 
Potatoes were mostly dried off when the 
rain came. Flax is being cut, but the acre- 
age is only half as much as last year. 


Fillmore Co—Stacking completed and 
threshing begun. Wheat yielding 15 to 20 
bu, oats 20 to 30, barley 18 to 26, flax 8 to 
14, timothy 2 to 6. There will not be an 
acre of last spring’s timothy or clover 
seeding that will catch. There will be no 
clover seéd this fall.- Corn wilting badiy 
owing to the intense heat anddrouth. Plow- 
ing very difficult: A:‘No 1 crop of apples, 
plums and. grapes being secured. Potato 
crop will be about one-half an average Hir- 
ed help very scarce all through harvest 
and stacking; $1.50 per day was paid. Pas- 
tdres brown and bare. A number of calves 
changing hands at 10 to 15 per head, or 4c 
per lb. There is an average crop of young 
pigs free from sickness of any kind. Two 
carloads of horses have been shipped to 
N Dak. Prime salable horses are hard to 
find, and not many good colts. Wheat is 
worth 65 to 70c per bu, oats 19c, barley. 30c, 
fiax 75c; timothy seed $1.80 to 1.90 per 1001bs, 
butter 12 to 14c per Ib, eggs Yc per dz. No 
real estate changing hands. Money at the 
bank can be had on short time loans at 
8 per cent. 





MISSOURI. 





Dallas Co—Heavy rains prevailed. the 
last of July and the first of August. 
Threshing has commenced, wheat yielding 
5 to 10 bu of poor quality, oats 25:to 35. Hay- 
ing is completed with the quality and yield 
fair. Pastures are good and stock doing 
well except some hogs. have cholera. The 
cane and tobacco crops are good. Farmers 
willhave nocause to complain of the ground 
being hard to plow for wheat. Fall turnips 
are coming up and a good crop is expected. 
Fruit of all- kinds about a failure. The 
corn crop is better than it has been for 
years. Farm help scarce and wages better 
than usual. Cattle and sheep selling at a 
good price. Hogs and horses cheap. 


A Well Prepared Report—The 1898 re- 


port of the Mo state board of agriculture 
has just been received from Sec Rippey, 
who calls attention to the fact that this 
covers the work for 1897 and the date has 
been changed to satisfy popular demand. 
The report contains the excellent work by 
Dr John M. Connaway, the veterinarian: of 
the board in relation to Texas fever investi- 
gations. .This has been reviewed in our col- 
umns before. There are arso a number of 
valuable papers read at farmers’ institutes 
conducted by the board of agriculture, and 
also those read before the different stock 
breeders’ associations of Mo. The volume is 
a valuable one and every Mo farmer should 
procure it. Send to Sec John R. Rippey 
Columbia, Mo. 


NEBRASKA. 





York Co—Wheat threshing is quite well 
advanced and shows a good yield. Winter 
wheat is of good quality and yielding 20 
to 30 bu. Spring wheat gives small yield of 
poor quality. A large acreage of oats was 
sown, but owing to the drouth which pre- 
vailed through July and first of August 
the grain was light and swiveled, and yield 
from 20 to 30 bu. The hay crop 1s light. 
Apples scarce. The number of fat hogs 
about 10 per cent less than a year ago. 
Recent rains have put the ground in order 
for plowing, and farmers are talking of 
sowing a large crop of wheat. 





Country Produce Markets, 


OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes 43@47c p 
bu, onions 40@45c, beans $1:08@1 11, apples 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompaiy each order, and advertisements 


must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week, Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate a sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another p: 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” adve rrisemente will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type os used, thus makiug 
a siuiall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to the American Acriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this departurent will prove a paying 
lnvestment 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


JF ag omg ag Duroc-Jersey March, April, and May Pigs at 
low prices, also young sows and boars. Our swine were 
awarded $355 in prizesattwo fairs. See illustration, Page 3, of 
Aug. 27th number. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 





( Sone Oxtau town Buck Lambe. From imported remle 
tered prize sheep. . Ewes, one zene ane older. F. ¢. D- 

pe hy ice President, Chadds Ford, een Oo. D. 8. 
corde. 





OME GOOD Jersey Bull Calves for sale at reasonable prices, 
Allregistered. Prices range from #25 u wae, delivered. 
RK. F. SHANNON, 907 A Liberty S8t.. Pittsburg; 


T. ous Herd Jersey’s. Choice Emile and Signal Bete 
dy for service. All stock Tuberculin tested. J 
HOOPES. Bynum, Md. 


— ENTY tame deer. JOHN G. MILI-ER, Burlington, Iowa. 











FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


100 Bushels Seed Wheat. Circular compares yields (of 
17 adverion? to select from. Saves dollars ex 
menting. (Sampie heads fur two-cent stamp.) SMI 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 





380 000 PILUM_ TREES for Fail Pienting, Also Apple, 
stte Peach and Cherry ‘Trees. Send for my 


Garal gue, it's free. . C. BRYANT, Nursery man, Dansvilie, 





A 1 POTTED Strawberry Plants--25 Glen Mary, 25 Tennresee 
i Prolific, 12 Clyde, by express for §). PETER SPEER, 
axenic, } 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


tT Subscriber will pay cash for old Postage Stamps on letters 
ooeee to 1870. Look over your old none aan and 
write C. E. FIELD, 546 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Fe SALE—* Low Down” Milk Wagon, nearly new. Cheviot 
Rams; Pekin Ducks, @c each; Llack Minorcas, 50c each. 
P. JUVSUON PECK, Sherburne, N. Y. 





EK ARLY Pullets Wanted—In exchange for Poultry Netting and 
4 other supplics. Write what you have and prices. - “CASE,” 
Colchester, Coun. 





j ANTED—Married or singie man te buy team and iopipauate 
of owner, and work farm. Address y, Auburn, N. 


Made a Profit 
Of $3.00. 


One party in New Jersey writes that from his first 
order received fromthe Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Sastomiueies he made a profit of $3.00, and is 
so well satisfied that he,has ordered further insertions 
of the advertisement. Any of our subseribers having 
poultry for sale can, on the investment of a few cents, 
make a few dollars, if they will try the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column. 











1 25@1 50 p bbl, peaches 30@50c p bu. Dress- 
ed geese 8c p lb, ducks 8c, turkeys 10c, 
chickens 7@8c, broilers 10c, live chickens 
5@éc, turkeys 8c, ducks 6c, geese 6c, roost- 
ers 15@20c each. Strictly fresh eggs 12c p 
dz. Green salted hides 6@7c p lb, good to 
ch unwashed wool 12@14c, medium 17@18c, 
coarse washed 22@24c, good to ch fine wash- 
ed 17@18c, rye straw 4 50@5 p ton, oat and 
wheat 3 50@4, clover hay 5@6, timothy 6 50 
@7 50, loose 6@7, middlings 16, shorts 13, 
bran 14, screenings 12, oats 25c p bu, corn 
35@40c, timothy seed 2 65@2 90 p 100 lbs, 
common clover 4 50, blue grass fcy 8 50, 
red top fcy 9 50, orchard grass 8 50. 


At Cincinnati, strictly fresh eggs 10%c p 
dz, spring chickens 8c p lb, roosters 6@7c, 
spring ducks 6c, turkeys 6c. Corn 31@32c 
p bu, oats 20@21c, ch timothy hay $8 25 p 
ton, clover 6@6 50, oat straw 3 75@4, wheat 
3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 10 75@11 25, mid- 
dlings 14@14 50. Peaches 25@75c p bu, 
plums 2 75@3 p stand, apples 1 75@2 p bbl, 
pears 2 50@3, potatoes 45@50c p bu, cab- 
bage 55@65c p bbl, onions 1 65@1 90, toma- 
toes 20@25c p bu. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
; _AAGRICULTURIST 
: 











J 


Middle Edition, for the month of Aug. 
was as follows: 


Aug. 6, 
i 13, 
20, 

27, 


72.950 copies 
72,100 
72,075 6 
72.450 bad 


Total, 289,575 « 
Average for 


the month, ye * 393 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the fleld more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


Cocccceee eeseeceseeceeesecseeeseceseeeesesce 





: 
: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot —— 

1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... 69 | 97 30%! .3024| .20%4| .18%% 
New York ...... 70 |1.03 | 35%] 3444] 27 | .2 
Boston...... a“ 39 40%} .32 -2914 
TEMES os caceccee .69 | .98 -3014| .30 te -19 
ee eee 68 | 9734) .28%4} .27% 19%, 
Minneapolis ...| .64 94 29 | .27 2% 19 
BMGOR coscccece 80 [1.10 44 AT - 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 











No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
Sitidasecs 6434 oo | .20 
Dec......... _ 62 Ya oon 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF Gnaln IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 





| This “week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu,| 5,927,000 | 5,850,000 | 15,473,000 __ 
Corn ....... 16,530,000 16,123,000 27,873,000 
Oats ........ 3.298, ooo | 2 2910, 000 | 9,250,000 _ 


At Chicago, the wheat market continues 
moderately active at the low level of 
prices, operators closely watching the sur- 
roundings which we have so fully outlined 
on an early page of this issue of American 
Agriculturist. The trade is greatly in- 
terested in the fact of a practical exhaus- 
tion of public stocks at leading points of 
accumulation both west and east. Espec- 
ially as the first fruits of the harvest are 
apparently in such good demand for im- 
mediate consumption on both interior do- 
mestic and export account. Foreigners are 
keenly alive to the fact that our crop is a 
good one, and are disposed to take advan- 
tage of the situation, yet the short supplies 
abroad force them to buy liberally. While 
increasing receipts of new wheat at prim- 
ary points must mean an early enlarge- 
ment of public stocks, these at the moment 
are so small as to occasion much comment, 
and the short interest in Sept is evidently a 
little disturbed. The contract grade for de- 
livery any time this month has remained 
close to 63@64c p bu, with Dec 1@2c dis- 
count, while cash wheat in store and on 


track commands a good premium. A new 
grade of wheat has been created, 
northern, 


No 2 
for the purpose of providing a 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


place for hard spring, which misses grad- 
ing No 1 northern. 

Although it is late to expect very much 
from good weather, the corn market has 
been amenable to this influence, exhibiting 
more or less easiness. This particularly 
since the very high temperatures in Ohio, 
Kan and Neb of a week ago gave place to 
cooler weather. While there is much guess- 
ing as to the final volume of the ’98 crop, 
the general drift of opinion is that only a 
moderate yield can be expected, irrespec- 
tive of climatic conditions from this time 
forward. At the low prices of late Aug, a 
good cash demand was developed. A large 
outward movement is noted on both do- 
mestic and export account. No 2 mixed 
corn, cash or Sept delivery 29%@30%c p 
bu, Dec quotable around 30c and May, ’99, 
32c. 

A feature of the oats market is the in- 
creased interest in May delivery, operators 
evidently considering this favorably at 
current prices around 22c p bu. Taken as a 
whole, however, the market is poorly sup- 
ported, due partly to the neglect in corn. 
The cash market is fairly active but the 
demand is not urgent. No 2 in store or Sept 
delivery 1915@20c p bu, No 3 white 22@23c 
p bu, fancy 234%2@24c. 

Barley offerings small and market with- 
out important change. Demand for fancy 
grades fair at 43@45c p bu. Low grades for 
mixed purposes 31@34c, common to good 
malting 35@40c. 

In grass seeds offerings of timothy are 
liberal and prices cover a wide range on 
the basis of about $2 40@2 50 p ctl for prime. 
Clover inactive; prime new Oct delivery 
5 90 p ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat quiet, operators watch- 
ing the movement in the northwest; cash 
grain in moderate demand but offerings of 
new winter’ restricted. No 2. salabie 
around 69c p bu, No 3,664%4@67c. Corn quiet 
and nearly steady with No 2 mixed 30%c p 
bu. Oats duil around 20c. Clover seed quiet 
and steady under small receipts of new and 
a fair shipping trade. Prime Oct delivery 
$3 70 p bu, cash 3 30@2 35 for old and 3 60 
@3 70 for new. Prime alsike 4 75 p bu. 

At New York, wheat has been alternate- 
ly weak and firm, prices as a whole con- 
tinuing low. The premium on cash wheat is 
smaller and this is helpful to the export 
business. Advices from abroad continue to 
insist on famine conditions in Russia, mean- 
while home stocks are phenomenally smail. 
these infiuences affording an undertone of 
comparative steadiness. Early Sept is ex- 
pected to show a materially increased 
movement of wheat from the splendid crop 
in the northwest. No 2 red winter sold in 
IN Y early last week at 73@74c p bu, but 
later declined to 70c; Sept delivery of con- 
tract grade 684%@68%2c. Corn dull and quiet 
with an easy undertone, No 2 in store 254%4@ 
35144c p bu. Oats neglected, No 2 mixed 
27e p bu in store, prices ranging upward 
to 35@37c for choice white in carlots. Clover 
seed dull at $5@6 p ctl, timothy seed 2 10@ 
3 50 p ctl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 38@40c 
p bu, oats 30@32c, rye 48@49c, bran $12 50@ 
13 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 21@22, mid- 
dlings 14@16 50, loose hay 6@8, timothy 6@ 
8, clover’ 5@6 50, oat straw 4@5, rye 6@7. 
Strictly fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@11c p lb, fowls 8@8'4c, turkeys 10%@ 
11%c, ducks 8@9c, dressed chickens 11@12c, 
fowls 9%@10'%4c turkeys 10%@12'%c, ducks 9 
@10c. Potatoes 2 p bbl, cabbages 3@3 50 p100, 
turnips 20@35c p bu, beans 1 30@1 45, apples 
2 p bbl, cranberries 6@6 50, peaches 1 25@ 
175 p 14-qt bskt, sweet corn 40@50c p 100 
ears, beets 2@2 50 p 100 bchs, radishes 40 
@50c. 

At Syracuse strictly fresh eggs 17@17%ec 
p dz, live chickens 10c p Ib, dressed chick- 
ens 13c, live ducks 10c, onions 60@70c p bu, 
cabbage $6@7 p 100, beans 1 10@1 15 p bu, 
apples 50c@1 p bbl, cauliflower 1C1 40 p dz 
heads, tomatoes 35@40c p bu, corn 43e, oats 
35c, cottonseed meal 23 p ton, middlings 16, 
loose hay 7@9, timothy 6, oat straw 6@7, 
rye 7@10, good to ch fine washed wool 17c 
Pp lb, medium 23c, good to ch unwashed 17c, 
green salted hides 7éc. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $13 50@14 p ton, timothy hay 10@11, 
straight rye straw 8, wheat 5 50, oat 5 50@ 


MARKETS. 





-6. corn 33@34c p bu, oats 26@27c, strictly 





fresh eggs 15c p dz, live fowls 9c p lb, roos- 
ters 6@7c, ch chickens 9@lic, dressed fowls 


10%c, roosters 6c, spring chickens 13@l15c. 
Apples 1 75@2 25 p bbl, peaches 50@75c p bu, 
pears 2@2 25 p bbl, potatoes 30@40c p bu, 
country hides 9@10%4c p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs | Sheep 





1898) 1897 1898) 1897} 1898) 1897 
Chicago, P 1 100 Ws . -|85.25 55.25 $3.95| $4.75 








New York. cons 

Buffalo.. o eeee 5.60 
Kansas City. esceeee e+] 5.50] 4.70 
Pittsburg ............{ 5. 





At ia the cattle market has been 
somewhat uneven and rather disappointing 
to salesmen. It is now a time of year to 
expect the sharpest kind of competition be- 
tween prime northwestern rangers and or- 
dinary native steers. The latter have been 
coming forward in the usual liberal manner 
and suffer in comparison with western ran- 
gers which have crossed the scales at $4.40 
@4 80, commanding favorable consideration 
on the part of slaughterers. Cattle receipts 
as a whole have been large with the edge 
off the market for nearly all grades, al- 
though prime export beeves are still quot- 
able around 5 60@5 70. A good many orders 
are here for western feeding cattle, but rel- 
atively few, quality and price considered, 
are available. Ordinary stockers and feed- 
ers have sold off a trifle. 

Geed wpestrn iso to SONOS TS Rese, fc7 baie 

1450 Ibs. 4 75@5 40 


Om to fair, 1150 to 1400 


be 75@4 (0 

253 06 
Feeders, ’ $ 504 7 75 
Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25664 60 


42@475 Calves, 300 lbs u 2 75@4 85 
e = fey cows and ‘ © Calves, veal, “ 4 Set OD 
eifers, 425@5 Milch cows, eaeh, 25K 30 
Fair to good cows, 3 aoe ov ' 
Hog prices have shown no important 


change, there being an undertone of gen- 
eral steadiness. Packers make the most of 
every opportunity, and when offerings 
prove large, endeavor to secure slight con- 
cessions. Prices hold close to the 4c basis, 
selected selling slightly above, with a good 
many really desirable droves going at $3 65 
@3 90. 

Sheep continue to sell at good prices, with 
current offerings quickly absorbed by usual 
buyers. Large numbers of lambs are com- 
ing forward, and some big strings of west- 
erns, weighing 65 to 80 lbs, have sold at 
$5 90@6 15; fcy quotably a premium. Com- 
mon to good yearlings and lambs 4 65@5 50. 
Heavy western sheep 4 25@4 50, with good 
medium butcher weights 3 70@4. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened slow 
Monday of this week when 110 cars ar- 
rived, prices in some instances being 10c 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Latter Day Improvements in farm ma- 
chinery show few advances so noteworthy 
as is shown in the Gem full circle hay and 
straw press. The improvements are the 
results of many years’ study and the Gem 
machine, as it is shown to-day, is a beau- 
tiful triumph over mechanical problems, 
the power of a score of giants concentrated 
in a machine made almost entirely of 
wrought steel and therefore combining 
lightness with great strength. Wither one 
or two horses can furnish power for the 
Gem, with a boy to drive and three men 
to feed and handle. It will bale from ten 
to fifteen tons of hay a day, of which full 
weight will load into railway cars. Full 
particulars of this machine can be ob- 
tained by writing to George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Ill, the patentees and makers. 





Our Attention has recently been called 
to the pattern put out by our advertisers, 
the Lamb Wire Fence company of Adrian, 
Mich. They state that the best recom- 
mendation they can give it is to say that 
they are continualty being compelled to 
enlarge their manufacturing facilities. The 
Lamb fence has the joint at the corners 
of the meshes independent of the upright 
and horizontal wires, thus avoiding the 
weakening effect of a warp or bend and 
admitting the use of larger and stronger 
uprights than are found in the ordinary 
interwoven fence. The horizontal wires 
are of hardened steel and capable of with- 
standing any reasonable strain. Our sub- 
scribers who are interested in the fencing 
problem can get many valuable pointers 
from the circulars issued by this company, 
which are sent free to readers of this 


paper. 











lower. 
lows: 
Good ta to 1300 ibe? *4 Jags Poor to good fat bulls,¢ 3 +4 


Quotations are continued as fol- 


Good lbs, 4 90@5 10 Poor to good fat cows, 
Fair, ‘900 to 1100 Ibs, 25@475 Heifers, aw to 1100 Iba, 3 7 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 37 75@4 10 Bologna cows, phd, 8 0@ Ht 


Rough, half-fat, 7@4 50 F’sh cows & springers, 18 ‘gst 0 
Com to good fat oxen, 2! KM@4 35 Veal calves, 00@7 25 


Hog market without special nae» the 


35 double decks selling at substantially 
steady prices. Medium weights $4 25@4 30, 
heavy 410@415, best yorkers 4 20@4 25. 


Sheep moved up about 10c Monday when 12 
cars arrived. Prime wethers 4 50@4 65, 
good 4 40@4 50, lambs 4@6. 

At New York, choice beef cattle steady, 
ether grades easy and practically every- 
thing salable. Ordinary to choice native 
steers $5@5 70, dry cows, bulls and mixed 
butchers’ stock 2 75@3 75. Veal calves in 
good demand when choice at 6 50@7 80, 
common lots 4 50@6. Hogs fairly firm at 
4 25@4 55. Sheep market quiet, at times 
rather dull; ordinary to prime 3 50@4 75, 
medium to choice lambs 5@6. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the character of the demand 
is without important feature, there being a 
ready outlet for best grades, both on do- 
mestic and export account. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The past fortnight has brought about no 
new features in the butter situation. The 
trade is now passing through the usual 
late summer dull period and it is not ex- 
pected that much activity will be shown for 
a week or two. Slightly iower quotations 
have recently been sent out from Chicago, 
but New York and Boston maintain their 
late prices. Theoutputseemsto be at about 
its lowest point, and in fact, some cream- 
eries show a slight increase. Export bus- 
iness continues dull. 

New York State—At Albany, unchanged. 
Good to ch ecmy 19@20c p Ib, prints 20@2Ic, 
dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, a moderate demand exists 
for fancy grades. Western cmy extras 19c 
r lb, firsts 174%4@18%c, N Y cmy extras 18%c, 
firsts 17144@18c, western June extras 19c, 
firsts 18@18%4c, N Y dairy fcy 17c, firsts 15% 
@l6c, western imit cmy extra 15%@léc, 
firsts 14@1414c, western dairy finest 12@14c, 
firsts 12@14c, western factory 13@13%éc. 

At Syracuse, moderate demand. Good to 
ch cmy 19@20c p lb, dairy 15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly 
steady. Creameries extra 18%c p Ib, firsts 
17%@18c, imit cmy l5c, prints 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
cmy 19c p lb, prints 20c, dairy 12@1é4c. 

At Cincinnati, steady. Fancy Elgin cmy 
20c p lb, Ohio cmy 16@17c, ch dairy 11c. 





At Boston, the market is quiet under a | 


light demand. Vt and N H creamery ex- 
tras 19@1912c p lb, northern N Y 19@19%c, 
firsts 17@18c, western 19c, firsts 18144@18%c, 
eastern 17@18c, western firsts 17@18c, Vt 
dairy extra 17c, N Y dairy extra l6c, N Y 


and Vt firsts 14@15c, western dairy 13@14c, | 


western imit cmy extra 1l5c, firsts 14@15c, 
western ladle extra 134%4@14c, firsts 18c, ex- 
tra northern cmy in boxes 20c, trunk but- 
ter 21c. 

; The Cheese Market. 

Only slight variations in prices have been 
recorded of late, but the market, although 
quiet, seems to have a fairly steady under- 
tone. Receipts are not burdensome, and 
home demand absorbs the larger part of 
all arrivals. The quality has been some- 
what affected by the hot weather, but 
nothing serious has yet been reported. 
Canadian markets have recently shown in- 
creased strength and this has had a heal- 
thy effect on our own trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 74@7%c p lb, flats 7@7%4c, 
skims 3@5c, imit Swiss 12@13c. 

At New York, the feeling is unsettled. 
N Y large colored fcy 74%@7%c p lb, choice 
7@7\%c, large white fey 7@7%c, good to ch 
6%@7c, small colored fcy 8c, white fcy 74%@ 
&c, good to ch 74@7%c, skims 5@6c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 19 
lots of 1206 boxes cheese, 7%4c bid. No sales. 
Later some sales at 75%c. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c 
DP Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, moder- 
ate trade. N Y full cream ch 8c p Ib, fair 


T%4@7%c, Swiss 8@1lc. 
Ohio—At Columbus, 


steady. N Y full 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





cream cheddars 9@9%4c p lib, Ohio flats 9c, 
limburger 10c, imit Swiss 14@1éc. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Good to prime Ohio 
flat’ 74%2@8c p lb, ch family favorite 8@8%%c, 
twins 8%@9c, full cream Y A 94%@9%c, N Y¥ 
cheddar 81%4@9c. 

At Boston, a moderate supply and light 
demand. N Y small extra 7%@8c p Ib, 
large extra 7ic, firsts 64%4@7c, seconds 5@ 
6c, Vt small extra 7%c, large extra 7c, 
firsts 6@7c, western twins extra 7%4@8c, 
fair to good 6@7c, Ohio flat extra 6%4@7c, 
fair to good 5@6c, sage cheese extra 7@8c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these, country consignece 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, generally quiet. Marrow 
beans ch $1 75 p bu, fair to good 1 40@1 70, 
medium ch 1 30, pea ch 1 25, med and pea 
fair 1 10@1 20, red kidneys ch 1 90@1 95, fair 
to good 1 60@1 85, white kidney ch 1 40@ 
1 45, fair 1 20@1 35, yellow eye ch 1 40@1 45, 
Cal limas 2 30@2 35. Green peas in bbls 
80@85c p bu, in bag 80c p bu, in Scotch bbls 
90@95c p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the market rules quiet, 
prices steady. Evaporated apples fey 94%@ 
10c p Ib, ch 94% @9%4c, good to prime 81%4@9c, 
common 6@8c, sun dried N Y and western 
cuarters 3%@4%c, cores and skins 2@2%c, 
cherries 8@8%c, blackberries 34%@4c, rasp- 
berries 10@10'4c, huckleberries 5@6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, moderate receipts and fair 
demand. N Y and Pa prime 154%@lé6c p dz, 
western fresh 14%@15%c, seconds $2 75@ 
3 25 p case. 

At Boston, a firm market is noted. Near- 
by and Cape fcy 20@22c p dz, eastern ch 
fresh 16@18c, fair to good 13@i4c, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 16@18c, Mich selected fresh 
lic, northwestern fresh 15c, eastern ch 14@ 
14%4c, fair to good 18c, seconds $2 5@ p case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, substantially steady. 
Coarse corn meal 71@72c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 95c@$1 05, chops 6744@70c, 
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winter bran 14@16 p ton, spring 12 59@14, 
spring middlings 15@18, sharps 18, linseed 
oilmeal 25@26, rye feed 15 75@16, screenings 
40@90c p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 19@21 p 
ten. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, practicaly unchanged. Ap- 
ples $1 25@2 50 p bu, pears 2@3 25 p bbl, 
peaches 50c@1 p carrier, plums 18@25c p 8-lb 
bskt, huckleberries 3@5c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, fair demand. Prime new 
hay 67@70c p 100 lbs, No 1 60@65c, No 2 50 
@55c, No 3 35@45c, gradeless 25@35c, long 
rye straw 30@40c, oat 25@30c. 

At Boston, receipts large. Aroostook 
Rose and Hebron 40c p bu, RI Rose and 
Hebron $1 25@1 40 p bbl, native 1 25@1 37, 
Va extra yellow sweets 2, fair to good 1 50 
@1 75, Jersey extra 2 50. 

Hides. 

At New York, about steady. Native 
steer hides 60 lbs up 114%@12c p Ib, butt 
branded steers 10@10\c, side branded 94%@ 
léc, native bull hides 9%c, horse hides $2@ 
3 25 each. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, moderate demand. Long 
Island $1 37@1 87 p bbl, south Jersey 1 0@ 
1 75, upper Jersey 1@1 62, Jersey sweets 2@ 
2 50. ae 

Poultry. 

At New York, no particular change. 
Dressed turkeys western mixed 9@10c p lb, 
Phila chickens ch 14@16c, ordinary 10@14c, 
N Y and Pa fowls 10c, roosters 5@5%c, 
squabs ch large white $1 75 p dz, small and 
dark 75c@1 25. Live chickens 10c p Ib, 
fowls 9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8@9c. 

At Boston, live and dressed both in good 
demand. Fresh killed northern and eastern 
chickens ch large 16@18c p Ib, common to 
good 10@l5c, fowls extra ch 12c, common 
to good 8@10c, eastern iced turkeys 10@ 
10%c, chickens good to ch 10@12c, fowls 9% 
@10c, roosters 6c. Live fowls ch 9c, com- 
mon 8c, roosters 5c, spring chickens 9 
@llic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, moderate activity at un- 
changed prices. Cabbages $2@3 p 100, cu- 
cumbers 25@50c p bbl, celery 10@30c p dz 
bchs, green corn 50c@1 p 100 ears, lettuce 
25@40c p dz bchs, onions 2@3 50 p bbl, string 
beans 50@75c p bu, squash 50@75ic p bbl, to- 
rmiatoes 20@35c p box, turnips 1@2 p 100 
behs. 

















ET .us send you a pamphlet 


information con- 


cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 
It is made from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 

Pamphlet also contains samples 
of colors or shades made with 


Lead (see list of 


brands) and Tinting Colors, and 
gives full directions for mixing 


ARMSTRONG e — 

emngtens Ue 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS e bd 
ramnssroor giving 
ANCHOR } 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN New York. 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER - 
ae Pure White 

St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN Tf. saws ne a he 

MORLEY” § = Cieveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. = 
comm sa. and applying them. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., r00 William St., New York. 











The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. — 


The best 
Fodder in large or small quantities. im 
ive us the easiest running cutters Ky "it pn 
inch knives, Send for catalogue and prices of Cutters and 

arriers 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


machine on the market for cutting Fnstlage or dry» 
vements 
rom 6 to 22- 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 
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The Quiet Man’s Story. 
By Don. 





“Speakin’ of come-uppances,” said the 


Quiet Man, “puts me in mind —” 

He swung around on the barrel and faced 
them. They were all waiting for the mail 
to be distributed, and the soft crackle of 
paper came to them from beyond the rough 
partition. The Quiet Man surprised them, 

“Puts me in mind,” he went on quietly, 
“of a come-uppance somethin’ like. Hap- 
pened back in the country, I do’ know’s 
you'd care to hear about it, though. I ain’t 
@ yarn spinner.” He looked around the 
group with an air of depreciation. Eben 
Clough voiced the general verdict. 

“Go right ahead, Mister Bassett, go right 
ahead. We're all agreeable,” he said cor- 
dially. 

“I guess it'll be worth while if you 
spin it, bein’ you ain’t accustomed to waste 
your words, Mister Bassett,’’ added Miles 
Bigelow with underlying compliment. The 
uiet Man nodded appreciatively and began: 

“There were two men back in the in-ter- 
ior, I knew ’em both intimate, that got 
a grudge amongst ’em some way and didn’t 
have much to say to each other—to each 
ether, but great J’hosophat, there warn’t 
nothin’ much they didn’t say of each other! 
Their wives didn’t combine. They’d set the 
whole room apart when they was to a gath- 
erin’ anywhere. Their children never eat 
their noonin’ lunches together to school. 
The way them two families didn’t combine 
was a caution. It begun way back, some- 
thin’ about a line fence betwixt their pas- 
tures.”’ 

“Line fences plays the dickens,’’ murmur- 
ed Eben Clough. 

“IT used to think one of ’em was most to 
blame,” the Quiet Man continued, ‘“‘till I 
kind of shifted over and thought ‘twas 
t’other. I was real intimate with t’other 
one, was raised with him and couldn’t a 
knew him better if he’d be’n my _ twin 
brother. Well, there come a time when I 
con-cluded that t’other one started the 
whole fuss and kep’ it up, right along the 
liveliest. He got his come-uppance.”’ 
The tinge of melancholy in the Quiet 
Man’s voice evoked a round of sympathetic 
sighs from his hearers. The little slide in 
the partition went up with a snap, but no 
one heeded it. The postmaster’s head ap- 
peared in the little opening, sidewise, in a 
listening attitude. It was so seldom the 
Quiet Man told a story. 

“He got it sure. I was all het up over it 
at the time; it took me eight years to cool 
down. We was ve-ry intimate. The eight 
years was up last winter and then I con- 
cluded that t’other one—I sha’n’t mention 
any names—had ought to’ve had his come- 
uppance, It was a terrible big chore gettin’ 
round to that way of thinkin’. I'd always 
had such a mighty good ’pinion of t’other 
one.”’ 

Miles Bigelow nudged his neighbor and 
wondered, in a distinct whisper, when they 
were coming around to the come-uppance. 
The Quiet Man evidently took the hint. 

“Well, to cut ’cross lots, them two men 
bought two hosses that was jest about as 
high! alike as two peas in a pod, jest about. 
They bought them of the same man, too, 
ynueer enough. There warn’t anything hard- 
ly to tell them horses apart by, without it 
was a little mite of a criss-crossy spot on 
the throat of t’other one’s. That warn’t 
noticeable any. You couldn’t see it without 
scoochin’ down an’ lookin up. But it was 
there. I do’ know’s I told you they lived 
right close to the boundary line? I guess I 
left that out. But they did. And, great 
J'hosophat! warn’t them custom house of- 
ficers mighty cunnin’! They were nosin’ 
round real lively and continual. Hosses 
was smuggled across pretty often, so they 
was after them. Anybody that would in- 
form on somebody for smugglin’ got a good 
grab, so informin’ was sort of popular, too. 
It’s a terrible mean job, though!” 

The Quiet Man’s voice quavered with 
emotion. He went on hurriedly: 

“T’other one was away one time to some 
place where, sort of accidental, he heard 
that the other one’s hoss was a smuggled 
hoss, He heard it right from headquarters, 
too. The man that sold the hosses was the 
man that smuggled him acrost, and he was 
boastin’ of it to t’other one. He done ‘it 
himself! Warn’t that a find for t’other one, 
though, burnin’ as he was for a chance to 
come it over his enemy? 

* ‘Great J’hosophat!” he says. The Quiet 
Man Started uneasily, but went on: “ ‘You 
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come over to my place next week and prove 
that’s the very hoss and I'll go shares in the 
informin’ prize.’ 

** ‘Right you are,’ says the stranger, ‘pro- 
vidin’ you promise up ’n’ down 'n’ crosswise 
that you won’t inform on me.’ 

“Well, he went over. You see, it didn’t 
make any difference then how long any- 
body’d owned any property or how honest 
he’d come by it, if it was proved ‘twas 
smuggled goods ever, it had to go. T’other 
one, he harnessed up and drove over with 
the stranger to view the smuggled hoss. It 
Was a real nice feelin’ day and t’other one’s 
hoss capered well. He felt good. He was 
the finest hoss I ever see. I never see such 
a hoss! He had the prettiest gait —’”’ 

The Quiet Man hesitated and sighed deep- 
y- 

“T loved that hoss as if ’twas mine,” he 
said. ‘‘And he never let out prettier than 
he done that day, never. When he got there, 
the stranger looked at the suspected hoss 
a spell, then all of a sudden he _ scooched 
down and looked at his throat. Then he 
went acrost to t’other one’s hoss and look- 
ed at his throat. Then he spoke up: 

“*That’s the hoss, with that spot on him. 
That’s the very hoss; I can swear it.’ 

“T’other one’s hoss was the smuggled 
one!” 

The hearers looked at each other, surpris- 
ed. The postmaster’s eye took the place of 
his ear at the partition opening. 

“Yes, ’twas him. T’other one lost him. 
Some passers-by had stopped out o’ cu-rios- 
ity and one of ’em was mean enough to in- 
form. T’other one lost his horse. He got his 
come-uppance.”’ 

“Didn’t he, though!’’ exclaimed Miles Big- 
elow. ‘‘Whew.” 

“Served him just right,’’ remarked Eben 
Clough, sententiously. 

“Yes, it did,”” agreed the Quiet Man, ‘‘but 
it took me eight years to believe it.”’ 

They got their weekly papers and now 
and then a letter, and stood about examin- 
ing. The Quiet Man had quite a mail. He 
went back to his barrel and looked it over 
with slow precision. As Miles Bigelow pass- 
ed him, going out, he nudged Eben Clough 
significantly. Outside, he said aloud, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder: 

“He looks to me like T’other One. Ain’t 
he, think, Eben?’’ 

“Why—why, I do’ know, Miles, but come 
to think of it, he is!” 


The Widow Sharp’s Mistake. 


EVANGELINE. 








He was a big, unwieldy fellow with a 
German cast of features and a big German 
name, Fritz something—untranslatable. He 
came along one April day when the widow 
was making her garden, and to use her own 
words, was “jest drove in a _ thousand 
pieces,” and asked for something to eat. 

“There’s a pile of wood,’’ said the widow, 
who was in a most unamiable mood, “if 
you want to split it up I'll give you your 
dinner. Them as don’t work don’t need 
to eat. I have to work for my rations.” 

“Well, sir,”” the widow would say with a 
vicious snap of her false teeth, ‘che was the 
first tramp that didn’t march away lively 
to that tune; but he set to an’ cut that 
wood an’ I gave him his dinner, and some 
how he’s stayed on. Yes,” confidentially, 
“he’s very well, as such tools go, but he’s 
got his habits, an’ there’s things he won’t 
understand, an’ his appetite is jest awful.” 

Among the things the _ stolid Fritz 
wouldn’t understand were the widow's re- 
peated assurances that berrying on Sunday 
did not come under the ban of the’ fourth 
commandment, and her daily dissertations 
on the sin of gluttony. When, in plain 
words, she told him that there was no 
need of eating so much, and added example 
te precept, he only grinned at her tantal- 
izingly over the square of pie he was hoist- 
ing to his mouth on the blade of his knife. 
The widow’s pies had a reputation for ex- 
cellence, as, unfortunately, had everything 
eatable the widow prepared. In the widow’s 
cellar there was a large, green cupboard 
partitioned off in apartments, in which 
she kept her ‘cooked things” under lock 
and key, and the key of which she always 
carried in her pocket. ‘‘Not,’’ she would 
explain, ‘“‘that she cared a mite for the 
victuals, but ’twas flyin’ in the face o’ 
Providence to put temptation under the 
nose of hired help. ’Twas the principle, 
the principle, she cared for.” 

Very often when invited out to tea she 
would fail to remember the main thing for 
Fritz, his rations. 


Betsy Jane Frink, that was, had come on ¢ 
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a visit to her brother Si’s, and Si’s wife 
made a tea party for her. Betsy Jane, or 
Elizabeth, as she called herself now, and 
the widow Sharp had been great chums 
till Betsy moved away to the city, where 
"twas said her husband made “a pile o’ 
money.” Notwithstanding that the “heft” 
of the harvest was on an’ the widow had 
the chores to do, she made time to “smart 
up,” to put new ruching in the neck and 
sleeves of her old standby black silk dress, 
and a bit of new green ribbon in the but- 
ton-hole. 

The tea party was a success. Si’s wife 
threw open the parlor blinds and let her 
best haircloth chairs be carried out on the 
piazza, unprecedented concessions which 
were subjects of comment among the guests 
while the hostess was getting tea. The 
widow, in spite of herself, got interested in 
Petsy Jane’s—she couldn’t call her any. 
thing else—account of her trip to the 
World’s fair and the big things she saw 
there. She even forgot to grumble about 
the drouth and the low prices. 

“What's that coming up the road?”’ asked 
Sarah Vosler, whose quick eyes focused 
everything. ‘‘’Taint a pack peddler?” 

“It—it looks—like my cupboard,” gasped 
the widow Sharp. 

It was. The imperiurbable Fritz went 
directly to his mistress and setting the cup- 
board down on the piazza, by signs and 
gestures and imperfect English, made her 
understand that he wanted the key to get 
his supper. 

“Take it home this minute!”’ snapped 
the widow, in anything but mild accents, 
and very red in the face. She alluded to 
the incident but once, and then she de- 
clared that the only mistake she ever made 
was to hire one of “them tramp furiners, 
who wouldn’t understand anything.” 

This really happened. 





Duty. 





So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 
[Emerson. 
Every Man who has on the whole armor 
of God will be sure to have war with the 
devil. 





Theft.—It is as much a theft to steal with 
a long head as with a long arm.—[Ruskin. 


Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kidm 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DisoRDERS of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found inanew botan- 
ical discovery, the won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
Survs, called by botan- 
ists, the piper methyst 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. ©. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 

ail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


your WALL-PAPE 


) BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
rs Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
On 87 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phils. 
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Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills. 























How Uncle Sam Treats His Soldiers. 





The following extracts from private let- 
ters afford fleeting glimpses of the horrors 
of war as conducted by the United States 
in the West Indies: 


A DEATH FROM HOMESICKNESS. 

“Sergeant Bearse was taken sick about 
July 21, and laid around his tent for two 
or three days, and then said he wanted to 
go to the hospital. We took him there, 
and he was examined by Drs Gates, Bow- 
en, Kilbon and a Cuban doctor. All agreed 
he was wasting away with homesickness 
and worry. The hospital is a ‘fierce’ place 
—an old, leaky wooden building about 25 
feet long and 10 feet wide, and nearly 100 
patients in it. The stench would kill an 
ordinary man. After they told me_ there 
was no hope for Dick, I got a large com- 
pany tent and erected it near the company 
street and strung a hammock in it for him. 
I had a detail stay with him all the time. 
We got nourishment from the commissary 
and liquors from the city, but it was no 
use. He would simply stare and rave about 
mother and home. He died at 10.05 p m, 
Aug 1, without a struggle, and we buried 
him next morning. I tell you, it was tough 
for me to leave Dick lying there.” 

STARVATION. 

A New York man met a lieutenant of Co 
K, 7ist New York, who was simply skin 
and bones, a moving skeleton. He was 
smooth shaved, the: skin of death hue, 
drawn tightly over the cheek bones, his 
eyes glaring and his lips drawn. The gen- 
tleman spoke with him about his condition. 
He said he was brought ashore ona 
stretcher, but filled full of quinine, he was 
crazy and did not remember it. “‘What 
about the rations in Cuba?’’, was asked. 
“Don’t talk of it,’’ he shouted; “it makes 
me crazy to think of it. They starved us 
and we have left our men under the sod 
there who died of starvation.” Catching 
his breath and shaking his fist he cried, 
“It’s damnable, damnable.” 


PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


“The conditions that we are living under 
and our treatment is a regular hell to me; 
being in battle is nothing as compared with 
the hardships that one undergoes, and had 
I or any other man here known before we 
enlisted whom we were fighting for and the 
way the United States looks after her sol- 
diers, they would still have been looking 
for volunteers. The sick and wounded on 
the hospital boats are well cared for, but 
God pity the men in hospitals on shore. 
No medicine, no facilities whatever for 
taking care of them and the medical de- 
partment of this regiment grows worse 
every day: the surgeons are incompetent 
and should be replaced by ones that are 
willing to do their duty. I am not com- 
plaining on my own account, but for the 
ones who are in bad health. It is very 
probable that we will be in the United 
States again in six weeks to be refitted and 
recruited. Advise your friends and those 
anxious to go to war to keep out of it. I 
have plenty of nerve and stayed in the fir- 
ing line for eight hours with nothing to eat 
and saw the boys shot down around me 
and did not feel like quitting, but now the 
battle is over, Santiago is ours and help 
should come and fast, but we wait and no 
help comes and our condition can only be 
relieved by our return to the United 
States.”—[Letter from a Corporal who Has 
Since Died. 


ON A TRANSPORT, HOMEWARR BOUND. 


“I was acting-quartermaster sergeant for 
the company and the,mosi I ever issued at 
a meal was three cans of roast beef or the 
same of tomatoes. Just think of that 
amount of food for a company of 55 men. 
And as for hard tack, I opened one box the 
day the rations were issued and after see- 
ing it around for four days with only half 
the contents gone, it made me tired, and I 
threw the old .stuff overboard. And to 
make matters worse we could not buy good 
food aboard the old tub. Those who were 
lucky enough to get any old scraps the 
waiters smuggled out to them had to pay 
an exorbitant price. Think of $1.50 for a 
raisin or prune pie, about the size of those 
we pay five cents for at home. Many of 
us made up our minds to go hungry rather 
than fatten the purses of those sharks. 
This was not our only trouble, however. 
The sailors and stevedores broke into the 
hold and went through most of our knap- 
sacks. We saw them sporting our blue 
uniforms the next day, and when we asked 
where they got them they would say the 
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clothes were given them by some of our 
fellows. The hospitals were overcrowded 
and there was.a death, and sometimes two 
or three every day. The sick did not get 
the attention they needed.” 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For September we shall have’ the usual 
number of puzzles, and we will give 15 
prizes, the first of which will be two dol- 
lars in cash and the others all good ones. 
As usual the contest will be governed by 
the following simple 


RULES. 
No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. ° 


No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do, 
the answer to that question will be thrown 
out, A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
September. This willsave you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1. BIoGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
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From 1 to 2, an English manufacturer of 
steel pens. 

From 3 to 4, a Florentine painter. 

From 5 to 6, an English poet and essayist. 

From 7 to 8, a German naturalist. 

From 9 to 10, a Greek writer and diplo- 
mat. 

From 12 to 11, a German author. 

From 13 to 14, an American lawyer and 
statesman, 

From 1 to 13, an American chemist and 
inventor. 

From 2 to 14, a Dutch poet. 

ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES. 

1—Lime, mile. 

2—Felicitation. 

3—Dan, den, din, don, dun. 

4—1, Larkspur; 2, balsam; 3, balm; 4, 
candy-tuft; 5, snowball; 6, buttercup; 7, 
house leak. 
5—Indestructible. 
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7—Generation. 
8—Bag, beg, big, bog, boy. 
9—Carpet-bag. 
10— L 
T EN 
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11—Woman. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE. 

Levi T. Dewey, Ct; John Q. Ross, Neb; 
Rose A. Penfield, N Y; Carrie Irwin, Ind; 
Mrs E. Buhrer, Mont; Ellen Tower Smith, 
Vt; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs R. B. 
Thompson, Pa; Emma Phillips Parsons, 
Mass; M. M. Day, Ill; Lizzie M. Bowles, N 
H; Miss Sarah Gilles, Minn; Mrs A. R. Tir- 
rell, Mass; L. D. Melendy, Vt; Josie Bour- 


jal, La. 
I 
Love—Ali the world is love-woven. All 


life is but treading the “love-way,” and no 
wanderer can finally lose it.—[Henry Jones. 





Envy—The most certain sign of being 


born with great qualities is to be born 
without envy.—[{La Rochefoucauld. 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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The Mills of God. 


JNO WYCLIF JACKSON. 





Vengeance cometh not of mortal, 
Though in crime its seed is sown: 
Sweeps a sword from heaven’s portal, 

And the cankered math is mown; 
Rolls a wheel, with vast vibrations, 

Where a crystal fount is pent 
For the healing of the nations, 

When the days of wrath are spent. 
Beckons now the weapon holy,— 

Evil grain to dust shall fall— 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly 

Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


Satan flees the host of Michael, 
Crouching Crime, deserted, bleeds; 
Soon shall dawn a glorious cycle, 
As from earth the sword recedes. 
Now, in lightning gleam and thunder, 
Indies East and West are swept, 
Bonds of pain to rend asunder, 
Where Despair and Want have wept. 
Love, the gleaner, lifts the lowly, 
Unto dust shall tyrants fall!— 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 





Mother—Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language! 

Johnny—Well, 
uses it. 

Mother—Then don’t play with him; he’s 
no fit companion for you. 


mother, Shakespeare 








rce 
Medical Advice 


You need a doctor many times when you 
don’t call one. You suffer pain in fifty 
forms and yet won’t call the doctor, be- 
cause you hope that the pain “will go 
away after a while.” And, too, you know 
by experience, that that first visit of the 
doctor is generally followed by many others, 
with the inevitable consequence of a big 
bill “for professional services.” You don't 
know what to do for yourself or what to take. 

But suppose that you could get free, ab- 
solutely free, the advice of one of the most 


Fmineni 
Physicians 


in the United States? Youcan. The phy- 
sician is righthere. He has an office in the 
building, he has a staff of correspondents to 
assist him, and anyone and everyone, who 
needs medical advice is invited to write to 
him. If it’s baby’s health or mother’s or 
the health of any member of the family you 
may write about it, sure of a careful read- 
ing of your letter, sure of a conscientious 
diagnosis of your case, 


Sure of a Cure 


if cure is possible. Every letter will be held 
as a strictly confidential communication. 
Remember these facts. 

We offer you medical advice from one of, 
the most eminent practitioners in the United 
States, whether our medicines suit your 
particular case or not. We offer you this 
advice at the cost of the two cent stamp 
which it will take to bring your letter to our 
office. Address the Medical Department, 

_Dr. J, GC. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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WASHING MACHINE 
Washes eleaner, easier, in 
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A GROUP OF OUR BOYS, 





Boys, come to the front! bring full en- 
velopes of.good letters for our own defense, 
and the sweet girls (Chatterbox and Miss 
Erma) will not talk of driving or coaxing 
any more but ’ll holler ‘‘quit.’”’ The-subtile 
charms of gentleness, sound reason, doing 
your part well, girls, these bend the will. 
Miss Erma, it happens, for your sake, I 
don’t swear. Let us know where you are, 
Miss Horse Jockey,andI’ll sing tenor or bass 
te your “piano” tunes if I ever come your 
way.—[The New Hoosier. 





Mamma’s Chow-chow—My mamma 
makes the best chow-chow I ever ate. I 
will tell how she makes it. I used to help 


her lots, till my sister got old enough. One 
quart tiny cucumbers, 2 quarts small on- 
ions, 3 quarts green tomatoes, very small 
ones or large ones chopped coarsely, 2 
heads of cauliflower cut into small pieces. 
After preparing these, put them in a stone 
jar, mix them together, sprinkling salt be- 
tween them sparingly. Let them _ stand 
a few hours, and drain till perfectly dry. 
Now put these vegetables in a preserving 
kettle over the fire, sprinkling through 
them an ounce of turmeric, 6 red peppers 


chopped coarsely, 4 tablespoons mustard 
seed, 2 of celery seed, two each of whole 
allspice and cloves, 1 cup sugar, and 2-3- 


cup best ground mustard. Pour on enough 
best cider vinegar to cover and cook gently 
till done... This is ready to use right away 
and will keep without being sealed if cov- 
ered with vinegar, but it is much better 
sealed, just as one cans fruit. If anyone 
tries this please say how she likes it.— 
[Illinois Cowboy. 





His Oil Can—I have a pet cat named 
Jumbo, and he is two years older than I, 
and has never been sick. He has only one 
tooth and can catch and hold a large rat 
now. Once when he was young, he caught a 
rabbit and brought it to the house alive. 
The skunks tried to kill my chickens, but 
couldn't. They built a nest under the barn, 
and papa found them and killed eight little 
ones and two old ones. I saw some of 
the little ones alive and they looked very 
cunning. It has been raining hard and 
mamma has just brought in a _ chicken 
which was almost drowned; I guess it did 
not know how’to use its oil can. I will give 
a conundrum: What did the horse say to 
the groom when he was cleaning him? One 
Tabler asked where, in her letter, can you 
find her residence. Biddeford is in Maine.— 
{Merry Maid. 





A Horsewoman—I will follow Ex-H S 
Girl No 1l’s example and describe our 
graduating exercises. I was graduated the 
3d of last June. There were eight in our 
class. We had orations all one evening and 
had music between them. One of my many 
presents was a bicycle. This is the end of 
the schooling that most of us will get, 
though some go away to school next year. 
I hold a_ teacher’s certificate. Does A 
Would-be-Teacher? I would like to have 
the Y F E tell us how this year’s grad- 





IN REPOSE 
[From a photograph by Oscar P. Roberts, Audubon, Ia.] 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Merry Tablefull. 


uates could start a circle for themselves, or 
if there were not enough, take in some 
high school scholars. I ride horseback a 
great deal and can pick things off the 
ground from the saddle. But I have a bi- 
cycle now, and one week I rode 140 tiles. 
The longest I ever rode at once was 15 
miles. Some girls stay in the house a 
great deal, but I am out nearly all the 
time. I have a library of about 150 books 
of my own. I am glad to see the Owls 
reappear. More pictures, please! And 
think about the proposed circle.—[Ex-High 
School Girl No 2. 

G#r Those who wish to join a circle of 
this year’s graduates may send their dimes 
te the Young Folks’ Editor with this re- 
quest, and if there are 10 or a dozen of 
them, a circle will be formed, otherwise 
they will have to admit some other grad- 
uates. 





Sisters Twain—Rouse up, boys! Do not 
wait for each other. Just see how much 
we girls are beating you. My, I am: disap- 
pointed in not finding some of your 
pictures. Well, H S Girl No 3, my ideal boy 
is just like yours, only not quite so slim. 
Please send me your address. I am nearly 
16, am 5 ft 3 in tall, weigh 102 Ibs, have 
black hair, and dark blue eyes. Mr Editor, 
here is a picture of my sister and me. She 
was 13, and I was 15 when it was taken last 
Christmas. I am not a high school girl, 
but this fall expect to go to college. We 
live about six miles from a lovely lake, and 
we just have a fine time every time we go. 
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SISTERS TWAIN. 


Just come, and take a nice bath, and go 
down the toboggan slide. Can any of the 
girls swim? I just learned how. Oh my! 
what fun it is! I have a fine black pony. 
It beats the record traveling, and I have 
a saddle and ride quite often. I play the 
piano, organ, mandolin and mouth harp. 
I just love all kinds of music. I am quite 
a housekeeper and can. pick berries, too. 
How’s 182 boxes of raspberries in one day? 
The answer to that riddle is the Maine, is it 











not? We have a choir at our house. My 
older sister sings soprano and my older 
brother sings tenor. The younger sings 
bass. I sing alto or soprano either. Now, 
Mr Editor, are you coming to the exposi- 
tion? If so, come over the river and see 
me.—[Sweet Bunch of Daisies. 

I am 13 years old. I have light brown 
hair, light blue eyes, am 4 ft 10 in in hight, 
and weigh 76 pounds. My little sister, sevey 
years old, can ride my pony and can play 
the organ. I have a nice little iron-gray 
pony and I can ride her just as fast ag 
she can go. I live on a garden farm four 
miles from Council Bluffs. I work out in 
the field sometimes when papa needs me. 
I can do all kinds of housework. Sweet 
Buneh of Daisies is my sister, and that is 
my photograph with her. I have not been 
over. to the exposition yet, but I expect to 
pretty soon. We do not live far from Lake 
Manawa and I have no love for the Span- 
iards, neither Fidget.—[Forget-me-not. 





Artist and Editor—I hope the Tablers 
will allow me to join their Table. I ama 
boy about 16 years of age and live on a 400 
acre wheat farm in the Red River valley of 
North Dakota. I am glad to see that I am 


not the “only man from Dakota.’”’ I love 
drawing, and have drawn a number of 
crayon portraits. I have also been the edi- 
tor of a newspaper. I would like to cor- 
respond with any of the Tablers. I always 


liked the girls and am willing to put up 
with their silliness, as some of the boys call 
it. Keeping pets seems to me a practice 











Garried Down 
Stream. 

When a man 
geocesae some 
iffcult place in 
his working 
career; spurring 
<4 all his energies to 
accomplish some 
critical passage in 
his business jour- 
ney, suddenly 
finds his health 
giving way and 
gsfeels himself 
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saddle by the 
swift-running 
current of dis- 
ease—then is the 
time when the 
marvelous rejuvengti pocgetiee of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden ed Discovery will 
prove an unfailing means of rescue and 
restoration. 

It is a very simple tnough eminently 
scientific medicine. It is not a mere stim- 
wlant like so many malt extracts. It re- 
stores healthy power by reviving the in- 
mermost sources of vitality in the nutritive 

stem. It enables the digestive and 
blood - making organism to manufacture 
good blood abundantly and rapidly, so 
that the immense waste of tissue and nerve 
fiber entailed by hard labor is offset by 
a speedy upbuilding of fresh energy and 
strength. 

& gpemenant and vemerable Illinois physician, 
D. . Vowies, M. D., of Fowler, Adams Co., 
writing to Dr. Pierce, says: ‘‘I send herewith 
thirty-one (31) cents in stamps for ‘ The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser’ in cloth bind- 
ing. With this pittance for so valuable a work 
— o gift to the public), I must express my 

igh appreciation of the vast amount of good 
that you have rendered the public. A correct 
measure of your usefulness never has been, and 
never will be estimated by the public; no, not 
even by the multitude of afflicted humanity that 
has been relieved and cured by your medi- 
cines. Wherever I go or have been in the 
United States, I find persons who have used, and 
are using Dr. Pierce’s medicines with satisfac- 
tion, for all conditions for which they are recom- 
mended. Never has one spoken disparagingly 
of their action, and from having seen so often 
their good effects, Iam also enthused with con- 
fidence in their action in cases and conditions 
for which théy are reeommended. It is not 
common for regular physicians to endorse end 
recommend proprietary medicines, but in this 
case I have no equivocation or hesitancy in so 
doing.” 

The quick eo *¥pation - cure — Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasan llets. Never gripe. 








Great Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR EDITOR--We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instrument 
and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. Some 
remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our 
—_— is 25cents. Ourspecial drug catalogue will 

sent free, postpaid, to any of yourreaders who 
will cut this notice out andsend tous. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 





that belongs to ‘‘the future generation” or 
those who have not outgrown the doll-baby 
habit. Of.course I mean by those, the girl 
Tablers. I beg your pardon, girls.—[North 
Dakota Volunteer. 





An Education—I agree with New Hamp- 


shire Representative; let the Table be use- 
ful as well as ornamental. While I am not 
a farmer boy, perhaps I could help the 
gcod work along. The up-to-date farmer 
must have a good general education. Per- 
haps the sayings of the Tablers may inspire 
some farmer boy to obtain an education. 
Let us make use of all our opportunities. 
We will not regret the time spent in study, 
when we grow older. I am interested in his- 
tery, chiefly. I am to enter a normal school 
in the fall. I do this so I ean earn monéy to 
go to college. Perhaps some farmer’s boy 
may say he has no chance to secure an 
education. You must make a chance. An 
education can be obtained if it is wished for 
badly enough.—[Student, 





Selections—I ami4and a grammar sehool 
girl. I cordially invite all of the Tablers to 
come and see me if they come this way; 
also the Y F E.—[{Grammar School Girl 
No 2. 


I thought I would have a nice flower gar- 
den this summer, but it was a failure. I like 
to read the descriptions some of the Tablers 
give Of their homes. We live very near the 
seashore and it is lovely in summer to see 
the vessels passing up and down the bay, 
and in a storm to see the great waves roll 
up ard break in foam on the beach. I think 
Black Beauty is a fine book. I hate to see 
a check rein on a horse.—[Canadian Girl. 

I live on an island in Lake Champlain, not 
very large, only 14 miles long and one mile 
in width. I think I would dislike sitting 
down and talking with Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua for I know I would be tired if 
I had to sit there long. I would like to see 
her photo in this paper soon. I do not sup- 
pose she would want to see mine, but I will 
send it.—[The Horse Trainer. 

I think some of the girls.who like boys to 
be handy about the house would Tike me, as 
I can work on plain things. I like above all 
things to cut wood. I have a dog of whom I 
am very fond. He is out guarding the 
melons. I have a wheel, but I prefer to ride 
horseback.—[Buckeye Boy. 

I am nearly seven years old. I live in the 
city of Portland, I spend my summers in 
North Berwick at grandpa’s house. I like 
living on the farm much better than in the 
city. When I was here last April, I planted 
some peas, myself, and they grew as well 
as grandpa’s. I have more than 30 chickens 
and two little tame bantams. We have a 
span of gray horses. Their names are Nell 
and Dell. I like cows and all the other ani- 
mals on the farm. When I grow to be a 
man, I mean to be a farmer.—[Everett Ham 
Allen. 

Who do the Tablers think was the great- 
est hero, Dewey, Schley or Hobson? I think 
Dewey is the greatest hero in the history 
of the world.—[Missouri Boy No 1. 

Miss Idal must be more fond of books 
than I am. I think it is almost too hot to 
read, these August days. I would rather go 
to the river and fish or enjoy some other 
sport. Mr Editor, while you are traveling 
around visiting the rest of the Tablers, you 
might call on me. I imagine we would have 
a time to read about.—[Jolly Illinoisian 
Daughter. 

E. L. B. asks for someone to name her 
colt. Here are two names, Bess and Ad- 
miral. North Dakota Representative, I 
think you are right in telling Miss Idal she 
is mistaken. Country Miss, I have read 
Titus and think it is beautifui. You had 
better take care, Northwest Missouri Farm- 
er Boy; don’t you recognize Y F E and 
Madeline? Mr Editor, I would be very much 
pleased to have you come and make me a 
visit. Maybe you would sing me a song I 
have never heard. Don’t be afraid of the 
broom, but pull open the door and walk 
right in.—[Sweet Pea. / 

I will be nine years old in September. I 
have five dolls and one pet kitten whose 
name is Whiskers. My favorite flowers are 
roses, pansies and ladyslippers. I like to 
visit my Aunt Betty and Uncle Frank.— 
[Grace Shoemaker. 

Only 15 graduates were present at our ex- 
ercises, as two had gone to the Philippine 
islands. About 60 soldiers went from here, 
and seven of them were schoolboys. Edward 
Warren, isn’t it dreadful to have a smaller 
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Most people appreciate a good thing at a fair price, but 
some few will only have the things that cost the most money. 

The Ivory is the favorite soap of most people. Some few 
want the high-priced toilet soaps and think they must be better 
because they cost more. No soap is more carefullv made, or is 
made of better materials, than Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for “‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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brother or sister to be always telling when 
you get into scrapes? Ira M. Seed’s poem 
entitled Dewey’s Famous Crew was a good 
one. My favorite wild flower is golden rod. 
[Millie M. Sexton. 

I have a pony which I can ride anywhere 
I want to. I would rather have a pony than 
a bicycle. I took a name for our farm from 
a letter I read in the Table. I called it 
Hill Crest, for it is on top of a large hill, 
with the Nodaway river running at the foot 
of it, and it also overlooks the town of Bur- 
lington Junction.—[{Horse Jockey No 2. 

Will Chatterbox of Chautauqua tell us 
what she finds wrong in playing pool or 
billiards? No doubt she has some favorite 
game as we all have. One of my favorites 
is pool and I never classed it among the 
evils of this world.—[Penmar. 





Newspaper Work—Some time ago, I no- 
ticed in the Table a letter from a boy who 
edits a paper. If he reads this I hope he 
will send his address or write to me, as I 
am interested in newspaper work. How 
many of the Tablers correspond for news- 
papers (news)? I would like to hear from 
scme who do, and also any who write short- 
hand. I think it is a nice study, and it 
comes handy. If the girls can work a rapid 
fire gun as fast as they do their t—’s, they 
are just the people for Uncle Sam in Cuba. 
For the benefit of New York High School 
Girl, I will say that I am six feet tall when 
I am in good trim and am 17 years old.— 
[Sheridan.Contest Winner. 





If Illinois Schoolma’am will correspond 
with me, I would like to have her send 
name and address to me at Guilford Center, 
Chenango Co, N Y.—[Herbert Humphrey. 

I 


Because a man is “square” he is not as 
broad as he is long. 
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D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 





DEAR EDITOR—We want a few men in every 
state to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War Views 
in halls, schoolhouses and churches, and good men 
without experience make $5.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Only afew dollars ¢ = is necessary to start 
and we furnish everything. If you know of a few 
such men, or will make mention 6f it in your 
paper, those who write us will receive full partic- 
ulars by return mail. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 
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throughout town re count: mee stead enon: com- 
mission or salary; @6 MONT AND EX- 
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in any bank at start if desired. ay for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WANTED— Ladies and gentlemen to ann 
cure subscriptions for the best 
fifty-cent_ woman’s monthly magazine in the United 
States. The most beautiful and popular woman’s m 
zine on very liberal commissions. Terms, ~~ - nies, 
special seen and premiums furnished free. 
HE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New adress 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


The Fair. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 






















































I do not think the days are lost 
When we attend the county fair; 
{1 never stop to count the cost 
Of sundries only needed there. 
When wife and children wear their best 
I do not fear a dash of rain, 
And proud to see them nicely dressed 
Do not believe them weak and vain. 
“heir happy faces make me glad 
. As through the crowd I guide them well. 
I do not take to every fad, | 
Am never called a country swell, 
But up to date I like to be, 
And all my loved ones just the same. 
So at the fair we strive to see 
lhe latest things in style and name. 
‘Progressive’ is a pleasant word; 
In all machines, the rake, the hoe, 
In blooded stock, in fowl and bird 
The fair some progress best will show 
Eiach year; and those who wish may learn 
Of man’s device and woman’s art. 
So to the county fair I turn; 
In every one I have a part. 


Elderberry and Other Wines. 


ALILE L, NAY. 





Pick the berries from the stems, mash 
them in a wooden tub or bucket, let stand 
ever night in a cool place. In the morn- 
ing press out the juice, then examine the 
pulp; if you think there is still some juice 
in it, pour over it one quart of boiling hot 
water for every three quarts of berry juice 
and press again. To every four quarts of 
juice you have, add one quart of apple juice 
and one pound of brown sugar. Put into 
a keg or jug and work it slowly, or it will 
sour if kept too warm. Draw off and bottle 
the wine in the spring, and if you want nice 
wine do not use it until it is two or three 
years old; five years is better. I have wine 
I made nearly 25 years ago. 

Blackberry Wine: Mash and press the 
juice from the berries. To every three quarts 
of berry juice add 2 quarts of water and 
1 quart of apple juice, and allow % Ib 
of brown sugar to each quart of the mix- 
ture. Work and draw off the same as the 
elderberry wine. 

Grape Wine: When I make but a small 
cuantity I always steam the grapes be- 
fore I mash and press them, then I pour 
bciling hot water over the pulp, stir it up 
and press again. Allow 2 quarts of water 
for every 3 quarts of juice, and 1 lb of 
brown sugar for every quart of liquor. 
This should be worked in jugs or cans 
and allowed to work or run over and the 
jugs be filled up with sweetened water as 
it settles down. When done working over, 
coPk loosely and set down cellar. 

Rhubarb Wine: Chop and mash _ the 
rhubarb fine, pour over it as many quarts 
of boiling hot water as you have quarts 
of pulp. When cold, press, add a quart 
of apple juice to every gallon of the liquor 
and a pound of brown sugar to every 
quart of the mixture. Work as directed 
for elderberry wine. 

Cider Wine: Any common cider muy be 
used for this if it be taken and sugar 
added to it before fermentation has begun. 
Allow 3% Ibs of brown sugar for each gal- 
lon. If you want extra wine select your 
apples, using crab apples or nice sour ones 
and about half sweet ones. 

To fit corks tight in the bottles soak in 
boiling water until they are soft, then 
pound them in. 


Elderberry Wine—Pour 4 quarts of boil- 


ing water over 8 quarts of berries. Let it 
stand for 12 hours, then strain, pressing out 
all the juice. Add 3 Ibs of sugar to 4 
quarts of juice, an ounce of powdered cin- 
namonand % ounce of powdered cloves. Boil 
® minutes, set away in a stone jar with a 
cloth thrown over the top. When it has fer- 
mented, strain carefully. Bottle and cork.— 
{Mrs L. 














House Ants—The most successful meth- 
od of getting rid of these pests, where nests 
can be found, is to make several holes in 
each nest by means of a pointed stick. 
Pour into each hole an ounce or two of bi- 
sulphide of carbon and close with the foot. 
The bisulphide permeates the underground 
tunnels and kills the ants in great num- 
bers. If applied with sufficient liberality a 
Whole colony will be exterminated. When 
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the nests cannot be located, the only 
method is to destroy them wherever they 
occur in the house. Small bits of sponge 
moistened with sweetened water will at- 
tract great numbers. If these are collect- 
ed several times a day and immersed in 
hot water -the numbers can be greatly re- 
duced. It is reported also that a syrup made 
by dissolving borax and sugar in boiling 
water will kill the ants readily. The re- 
moval of substances which attract the ants 
in the house should always be the first 
step.—[U S Dept Agri. 





Beauty and ugliness disappear equally 


under the wrinkles of age. One is lost 
in them; the other hidden.—[{J. Petit Senn. 
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Franklin Mills Flour 
AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


Wh ? Simply because The Franklin 

V Mills Flour contains a@// the gluten 
and a// the food elements of the whole wheat 

) oe whilc the ordinary white flour contains 
small proportion of the nourishing and life 
sustaining qualities found in the gluten and 
salts of the wheat kernel. 


Chat’s Why. 


If your grocer does 
not have it, send us 
his name and your 


how, Cry it for 
your Health ! order—we will see 
you are supplied. 


The Genuine made only by 





DAUGHTERS 


Nobody ever complains 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
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They give a good deal more 


light and don’t break. 


Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa, 
















We extend our bar- 


from $5 to $15 on a 


fit, finish and satis- 
faction or you need not 
pay. The style and 
quality of best city tail- 
ors, and thirty per cent. 
cheaper. We send you 
free, samples of goods 
and prices, fashion plates 


sure, guarantee and meéa- 


tions. Send for them 
andcom pare goods and 


Our immense sales all over the country 
urchases of cloth enable us to 


53 and large 
make goo 
my Our direct sales save us expenses Of trav- 
sseling agents. The best clothing value, 
ba either tailor-made or ready to wear. 


Send for Samples To-day 


i] ness or dress suit cheap. Suits from §4up. We 
™ want an agent in each town. Send for terms, 
We will also send samples on application for strictly 
4 tailor-made suits, costing from $10 up, saving from $5 to $15, 


fa. KLEIN & BRO., 921 Walnut St., Phila. 
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gain offers to persons § 


uit. We guaranteethe 5 


of latest styles, tape mea- & 


prices before ordering. & 


clothing cheaper than others. £ 


S This is a great opportunity to get a good busi- 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL 














HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COM 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
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of the whole family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Joun F. Davoen, PRES, 
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RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 


sent free on mention of this publication. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 











ARKIN SOAPS 


free 


booklet. 


magazine. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., “°"* hottie, n. ¥. 


AND PREMIUMS---FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful 
Free sample Soap if mention this 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Justly Wroth—I am stirred to a fighting 
pitch over the condition in which our sol- 
diers were left at Santiago. Conditions on 
the transport Mobile seem to have been 
far worse. It is far easier to bear the 
thought of having our boys shot down in 
battle than to think of them starving like 
rats in a pen. My soul and heart’ ache for 
the poor mothers and fathers who have to 
learn of the awful conditions of their dear 
ones while they are powerless to help them, 
though they have every luxury and means 
to do so. Somebody ought to be tarred and 
feathered and burned at the stake. Now 
I see the reports of sickness among our 
soldiers in Manila and Porto Rico are mul- 
tiplying. A lot of them will die, and those 
that do are worth more than the millions 
of savages in all the tropics.—{A Massa- 
chusetts Mother. 


A New Subject—Many of the Tabdlers 
call for a new subjecteof discussion. Let 
me give them one: “Should children be 
allowed to read the Bible indiscriminate- 
ly?” I am moved to ask this question by 
a little girl’s letter in the Young Folks’ 
Table. This poor little thing says she is 
i2 years old, and lives on an Indian reser- 
vation in South Dakota, where it is “very 
lonesome.” Among other things she does 
to amuse herself, she says, “I read in the 
Bible every day and am in Numbers now.” 
Doubtless began with Genesis, poor thing, 
and has waded through the blood and filth 
of Exodus and Leviticus! I make no 
sweeping charge against the Bible; I 
»vcknowledge that much of it is grand and 
beautiful, and cannot fail to make better 
the person who reads it. But other parts 
are not fit for children to read. All I 
claim is that parents should use discrimi- 
nation.—[Dr Diaz. 





Good Health—I have received a great 
many good ideas from the Tablers. Espe- 
cially worthy of all praise are Evangeline’s 
letters, which are interesting and helpful. 
As for the Bachelor of Cordaville, now that 
the old maids have taken him in hand I 
think we may rest easy as to his fate. Yet 
there is a great deal of truth in what he 
says, and still I wonder if he has ever no- 
ticed how quickly some of the healthy 
young ladies develop into chronic invalids 
after marriage? The many duties of home- 
making and home-keeping, with perhaps 
the added cares of motherhood, try the 
health and strength of the strongest. Good 
health is one of God’s greatest blessings. 
Still, Bachelor, it is not the only thing that 
will insure a happy home by any means. 
A cheerful, loving disposition, a faith in 
God will help to bear the many trials that 
come to every home, and will make that 
home a delightful one, even were there 
sickness and pain within its walls.— 
[Samantha. 


Too Much Freedom—My last letter was 
meant to bring out the question, what good 
wduld emancipation do for women, that is 
by the use of the ballot? It seems to have 
been misconstrued to mean that I advo- 
eated divorce. I just wish to state I have 
no such intention. Divorce might make us 
free, but would it be at all desirable that 
it should be so? There might be too much 
freedom. But is not all this talk about the 
suffrage question a trifle? Would it not 
only double the vote and complicate mat- 
ters? Now for a cooky. Should we give our 
—— a progressive education?—[A. H. 








Rooster Pecked—Hen-pecked husbands! 
Did you ever hear that expression? Well, 
I have, and by women who, to use another 
silly expression, hardly dared call their 
souls their own. I’ve heard one laugh a 
weak, scared laugh, look at her husband to 
see if it was safe to speak, then say, ‘““What 
a hen-pecked husband Minna Winslow 
has!” while she, poor little dunce, deserved 
the name of rooster-pecked wife as much as 
any man ever deserved the other name. 
Girls, look around a little, see the pale- 
faced wives, with dark circles under their 
eyes. Ask the reason. Go near enough to 
their husbands to smell their breath. 
Whew! Whisky and tobacco combined! 
That’s the reason. You say they knew they 
drank and used tobacco before they mar- 
ried them. Another mystery. How a girl 
can hug, kiss and marry such men is more 
than I can tell. It seems to me they must 
be charmed, as a bird is charmed by a ser- 
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pent, until they are helplessly under their 
toils. Talk of hen-pecked husbands! Wait 
till there are fewer wives who fear to ask 
their husbands for a penny; wait till there 
are more men who don’t spend their money 
in the dram shop and gambling den, and 
even worse places. Hen-pecked husbands, 
indeed! Poor darlings! In my opinion such 
men haven’t brains enough to be anything 
else. I admit that there are wives who 
fret and scold -and find fault with their 
husbands, but let them hear anyone else 
talk against them and there is “trouble in 
the camp” immediately. There are also 
some good,noble husbands who have happy 
wives and children, whose home is a haven 
of rest and comfort. I would there were 
many more such, but that will never be 
until girls refuse to encourage or even no- 
tice dissipated men.—{Julia M. Rowley. 


Clean Fairs—Susan Nipper, don’t you 
think it is our business to help anyone who 
is in trouble if it is in our power? I do; 
whether it be Cuba or our next door neigh- 
bor. But what I despise is this everlast- 
ing meddling in other people’s affairs when 
you know you can do no good and don’t 
intend to do any, either. You are nearly 
always sure to do harm. I like what this 
paper said editorially about clean fairs. I 
do hope there may be an improvement in 
the fairs near my home, as I think some of 
them morally are very low.—[Janie. 





Good Advice—Not long since while I was 
speaking with a woman concerning a cer- 
tain young man visiting questionable re- 
sorts, she said to me, “Why, you don’t 
expect a man to live 25 years nowadays 
and not know something of the ways 2f the 
world, do you?” This same woman was 
mother of a beautiful little girl, and I won- 
dered if she would expect her daughter to 
grow to womanhood and keep herself ‘“‘un- 
spotted from the world.” Why is it so 
many parents keep such a guard over giris, 
but seem to think boys will take care of 
themselves? My heart aches for young 
men and women growing up who are pass- 
ing away time in a free and easy manner 


. without a mother’s confidential talks and 


prayers. Why will not parents talk more 
with their children? Teach the sons to ever 
respect and uplift the name of woman and 
to be ashamed to be one of that crowd on 
the street corner, whose highest aim seems 
to be to pass remarks on every girl who 
goes by. Teach the girls to let their in- 
fluence be always pure and be ever true 
to themselves.—[Forest. 





The Girls have altogether too much rid- 
ing of bicycles and horseback riding to do. 
If they would only get into the kitchen and 
help their mothers it would be all the exer- 
cise they needed. I don’t say all the girls 
are that way, but a good many of them are- 
They had rather ride that bicycle than to 
take up with a good home if they had one 
offered them. I am in favor of a letter cir- 
cle among the Tablers.—[Empire State 
Farmer. 


A Wild Ride—My father has always had 
several good horses in his stables, and I 
was introduced to them as soon as I was 
old enough to notice anything. It has 
been a special delight with me to study 
them, and drive them, single or double, 
the latter preferred. I don’t thank any 
one to perch a silk hat on a stick in front 
of me to pull the ribbons over my horses. 
I intend to do the driving myself, and in 
fact feel quite safe when I hold the reins. 
But I believe Farmer Sport is more inter- 
ested in riding than in driving. There has 
not been a saddle horse in our barn simce 
I was very small, but my desire to ride 
became so strong that papa consented to 
have one of our pretty bay colts saddled 
a few weeks ago and I mounted her. She, 
not knowing how to canter, started into a 
dead run. I wish all saddleback friends 
might have a description of that wild chase. 
Suffice it to say, that I sat my saddle ad- 
mirably and finished several minutes ahead 
of the bicyclists who followed to gather 
my remains. I added so much to my for- 
mer good reputation as a horsewoman that 
a liveryman here invited me to ride one of 
his horses, which is for sale. It has never 
been ridden by a lady, but he wishes me to 
make known that such is possible. I can 
always appreciate good horses, and am 
glad to know of others who can. I have 
little use for horses advertised as ‘“‘safe for 
a lady to drive;” they make me tired. 
When I see one advertised ‘‘dangerous for 
a man to drive,” I think I shall buy that 
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horse. Now, Farmer Sport, don’t ever 
again suggest that there are no girls near 
you who are “up” on the horse question, 
or I shall be tempted to invite you to call 
on me.—[Fairy of the Clover. 





To Can Tomatoes—Let them be perfectly 


fresh; put scalding water over them and 
remove the skins, When the cans with their 
covers are in readiness upon the kitchen 
table, the red sealing wax (which is gener- 
ally too brittle and requires a little lard 
melted with it) is in a cup on the back of 
the stove, the tea kettle is full of boiling 
water and the tomatoes are skinned, then 
Wwe are ready to begin the canning. First 
put three cans on the hearth in front of the 
fire and fill them with boiling water. Put 
enough tomatoes in a porcelain-lined pre- 
serving kettle to fill these cans. Add no 
water to them. With a good fire, let them 
come to the boiling point and let them all 
be well scalded through. Then, emptying 
the hot water from the cans, fill them with 
the hot tomatoes, wipe off the moisture 
from the tops with a soft cloth and press 
the covers on tightly. While pressing each 
cover down closely with a knife, pour care- 
fully around it the hot sealing wax from 
the tin cup so bent at the edge that the 
wax may run out in a small stream. Hold 
the knife still a moment longer that the 
wax may set. When these cans are sealed, 
continue the operation until all the to- 
matoes are canned. Now put the blade of 
an old knife in the coals and when it is red 
hot, run it on the top of the sealing wax 
to melt any bubbles that may have form- 
ed. Then examine each can and note if 
there is any hissing noise, which will indi- 
cate a lack of tightness in the can, which 
allows the steam to escape. If any holes are 
found, wipe them and cover them while the 
cans are hot with a bit of the sealing wax. 
{Mrs Mary F. Henderson. 








NO WOMAN IS EXEMPT. 


Regularity is a matter of importance 
in every woman’s life. Much pain is, 
however, endured in the belief that it 
is necessary and not alarming, when 
in truth it is all wrong and indicates 
derangement that may cause serious 
trouble. 

Excessive monthly pain itself will 
unsettle the nerves and make women 
old before their time. 

The foundation of woman’s health is 
a perfectly normal and regular per- 
formance of nature’s function. The 
statement we print from Miss GrEr- 
TRUDE SikEs, of Eldred, Pa., is echoed 
in every city, town and hamlet in this 
country. Read what she says: 

“ Dear Mrs. PrvkHam:—I feel like a 
new person since following your ad- 
vice, and think it is my duty to let the 
public know the good your remedies 
have doneme. My troubles were pain- 
ful menstruation and leucorrhea. I 
was nervous and had spells of being 
confused, Before using your remedies 
I never had any faith in patent medi- 
cines. I now wish to say that I never 
had anything do me so much good for 
painful menstruation as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound; also would 
say that your Sanative Wash has cured 
me of leucorrhea. I hope these few 
words may help suffering women.” 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
leled, for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for sometime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women during a single year. 

All suffering women are invited to 
write freely to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice about their health. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WISCONSIN HOME LIFE 


The mother is spinning from wool which the daughter is combing with cards used 


for that purpose, from the fleece. The father 
familiar scene among the German and Norse settlers 


This is a 
The 


is reading the Agriculturist. 
of northern Wisconsin. 


self-possession and modest dignity of each member of this typical pioneer American 
family, as expressed in this picture, show the influence of independent activity in the 


farmhouse. 


Again, Baby’s Eyes. 


ORMSBY A. COURT. 





One of the main points to look after is 
exposure to the weather. Drafts, sudden 
changes from extreme heat to a cold at- 
mosphere, and the reverse, when possible 
should be avoided, as also cutting winds, 
dust, etc, all of which are liable to induce 
colds in the eyes, from which inflammation, 
sore eyes and other conditions and com- 
plications may result, which in the end will 
call for the physician’s skill. When veils 
are used, always eschew the dotted and 
openwork sort. 

During the bath, observe care that the 
scapy water does not enter the eyes, for 
even the finest of soaps contain some al- 
kali, and when this comes in contact with 
the tender membranes, irritation and sore- 
ness result. 

Never allow the mother of a baby with 
sore eyes to handle your baby. The sore 
eyes may be a germ disease and the micro- 
organisms might be conveyed from _ the 
mother’s hands to your baby’s and from 
thence to the eyes, causing inoculation and 
disease. When holding objects for baby to 
look at, such as picture books, toys, rat- 
tles, etc, it should be the mother’s duty to 
see that they are not held nearer than 10 
or 12 inches to the eyes, on any account. 
The chances for inducing near sightedness 
cannot be too carefully looked after. 

Remove all foreign matter from the eyes 
with a horse hair doubled to form a loop. 
The upper eyelid may be rolled back on 
a small pencil, the lower one pulled out and 
down, then b) poking or scraping with the 
looped end of the horse hair, objects can 
be quickly, easily, painlessly, non-injur- 
iously and entirely removed. 

Inflammation, caused by the irritation of 
some foreign substance in the eye, or from 
a slight cold or undue or careless exposure 
to the weather, may be successfully treat- 
ed without calling the physician. When us- 
ing the loc’ ' treatment, however, it should 
be remembered that if the trouble dpes not 
disappear in a few days, medical advice 
ought to be sought at once. 

Witch hazel is an excellent remedy, also 
rose water. The witch hazel should be di- 
luted with water at least one-half; the oth- 
er likewise, if its action when used ap- 
pears to require it. Care should be 
observed not to use too frequent- 
ly; the directions, *however, generally ac- 


company the washes. 
plied with a silk sponge as it is extreme- 
ly difficult, not te say dangerous, especial- 
ly in nervous children, to use the eye syr- 
inge. Tears are nature’s eyewash, and un- 
less crying is indulged in too hysterically or 
prolonged, no harm will result; rather good, 
for tears are a decided benefit to the eyes 
in many ways. 

These suggestions are simple to under- 
stand; they are such as can easily be fol- 
lower by any parent who has her baby’s 
best interests at heart. ‘On the eyes de- 
pends much of the future happiness of the 
infant, and of the parent. 

The opening portion of this article, which 
appeared in the issue of Aug 20, is herewith 
concluded. 





Canned Corn—To 8 lbs of corn cut from 


the cob, add one ounce tartaric acid. Dis- 
solve the acid in about one teacupful of 
boiling water and add to the corn after it 
has been well cooked. Stir well and let it 
boil again 10 minutes. Then it is ready ior 
canning. Tin cans are the best, but must 
not be old or worn off. Glass cans will do, 
but must be sealed tight and kept in a cool, 
dark place. When preparing for the table, 
pour the corn from the can in clear water, 
rinse well and place in a kettle in clear 
water. When about to boil, add to each 
quart of corn one teaspoonful of soda, let it 
boil until the corn looks yellow. Then drain 
the water off and mix with sweet cream 
thickened with a little flour. Add a little 
butter and salt and 1 teaspoonful sugar.— 
[Sara Richert. 





Our Grandmothers’ Dye—I have been re- 


viving an old-fashioned black dye to color 
home-knit stockings, and give it for the 
benefit of more modern housekeepers: 
Cather sorrel before the frost strikes it and 
saps its strength. Steep and dip the articles 
when it is lukewarm, leaving tn the liquid 
over night. Steep chip logwood or pulver- 
ized logwood,if it be unobtainable chipped or 
on the log, and immerse the stockings after 
they have been dried from the sorrel bath. 
Leave in the dye a night and dry before 
washing. They will not fade nor crock.— 
[White Ribbon. 





The Doctor: Queer saying, that, about 
truth lying at the bottom of a well. 

The Lawyer: You wouldn’t think so if 
you knew the amount of pumping we law- 


yers sometimes have to do to get at it. 


They are best ap-, 
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A HEART-RENDING SPECTACLE | 


The Strange Patheti¢t Tale Brought to 
Light by our Porto Rican Campaign. 





Its Significance to American Women. 


One of the saddest, most incredible rey- 
elations of Spanish atrocity in all this 
heart-thrilling and desperate war is the 
wretched multitude of hopeless prisoners 
discovered in the filthy dungeons of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 

“Their case is even more deplorable,” 
the New York Herald, “‘than that of the 
wretched reconcentrados. These are men 
and women who have been kept in jail for 
unconscionable terms, some on trumped up 
charges, some on no charges at all. In 
some instances faded and worn women who 
had once been beautiful, gaunt and Tagged 
men who had once been prosperous, could 
scarcely realize that prison doors which 
seemed forever sealed were at last opened 
to them.” 

But if it is a glorious and noble thing for 
this great country, with its magnificent il- 
limitable power, to throw wide open the 
prison doors and release the miserable crea- 
tures so desperately ground beneath Spain’s 
iron heel, it is no less a great and pressing 
duty of American manhood to think of the 
ten thousand wives and mothers of free 
America, whose lot is more pathetic and 
miserable than that of those wretched 
Porto Ricans. 

WOMEN PRISONERS OF FREE AMERICA. 

These women of our own country with 
homes to shelter and hearts to love them, 
with all the surroundings which ought to 
make life a pleasure and a blessing, are 
yet weighed down with an inward physical 
weakness which shuts them off from the sun- 
shine and happiness of life, as compietely 
and hopelessly as if they were immured in 
the darkest confines of a Spanish dungeon. 

Sentenced to years of continual suffering, 
weariness and distaste of living, their sense 
of melancholy and despair filling even their 
own cheerful homes with prison-like gloom, 
the daily round of housework grows more 
and more irksome and dreadful until it fin- 
ally rests upon them like the leaden routine 
of a jail. 

A woman whose life is embittered and 
poisoned by the weaknesses or diseases pe- 
culiar to her sex, cannot but feel that this 
penalty which nature has inflicted on her 
is more unreasonable than the despotism 
of a Spanish tyrant. How startling it seems 
that a true woman, capable in heart and 
soul of being a loving wife and mother, 
should, by sheer physical incapacity, be de- 
prived of the crowning happiness of 
womanhood. 

A QUESTION FOR HUSBANDS. 

This is something for every husband in 
the land to consider, and then determine if 
there be not something more than fine fur- 
niture and beautiful surroundings needed, 
and which he can furnish to brighten his 
wife’s existence, and to make his home, as 
it should be, the ever-living source of com- 
fort and joy. 

No one can give an ailing, sensitive 
woman too much sympathy. The best of 
husbands cannot half appreciate what she 
suffers. If the doctor is called in, ten to 
one he will not diagnose the case correctly. 
The ordinary local practitioner has no 
special knowledge of special diseases. He 
will probably prescribe for “‘indigestion”’ or 
“liver complaint” or “heart trouble,” and 
never once reach the real fundamental 
trouble lurking in the organs distinctly 
feminine. 

The woman herself may hardly realize 
where the ~-use of the whole difficulty lies, 
and if she does, the thought of the mortify- 
ing questionings, “examinations” and 
“local applications,’ which modest women 
dread, will deter her from speaking frankly. 
She knows that the doctor does not under- 
stand her case; she feels that his medicines 
are giving her no real help; yet she takes 
them in the vain hope that some way, 
somehow, she will be better in a little while. 
But no woman ever was or ever can be well 
while a hidden ailment of this nature is 
daily and hourly sapping away her very 
life. 


Says 


WHAT BOTH HUSBAND AND WIFE 
SHOULD KNOW. 
If every ailing woman could know what 
Dr Pierce’s wonderful Favorite Prescription 





has done for countless thousands of her 
suffering sisters, female complaints would 
become almost unknown throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. This ex- 
traordinary Prescription is the outgrowth 
of thorough education, deep research and 
an almost unparalleled experience. Its orig- 
inator, Dr R. V. Pierce of Buffalo, N Y, 
has devoted a long life of earnest effort 
to the study and treatment of the various 
diseases peculiar to women. For thirty 
years, as chief consulting physician of the 
famous World’s Dispensary Medical asso- 
ciation of Buffalo, he has had a wider prac- 
tical experience in this special field of med- 
ical practice than probably any other phy- 
sician in America. 

He designed this marvellous Prescription 
for the one specific purpose of healing, 
strengthening and purifying the distinctly 
feminine organism. It is for this and noth- 
ing else. It heals all ulcerative conditions 






RELEASE OF COSTA RICAN PRISONERS. 


and unnatural drains; overcomes all weak- 
nesses and derangements; imparts strength 
to the supporting ligaments and _ tonic 
power to the nerve centers. 

There never was any other medicine so 
scientifically devised for the express bene- 
fit of womankind; there never was any 
other which accomplished this purpose so 
completely and permanently. 

It is a temperance medicine, not a mere 
stimulant. There is no alcohol in it, no nar- 
cotic drugs. The persistent use of prepara- 
tions containing such agents is liable to 
awaken a morbid, intemperate craving. The 
Favorite Prescription develops no bad hab- 
its. The health it bestows is natural, geriu- 
ine, vigorous and permanent. 

“TI was sick for a long time with female 
trouble, but paid little attention to it until 
last winter,’’ says Mrs Lydia Craft of Lar- 
wood, Linn Co, Ore, in a letter to Dr Pierce. 
“I miscarried and this left me in a weak- 
ened condition. I grew very nervous and 
despondent. I did not want to see anybody; 
everything seemed so strange, as though I 
were in a strange land. I had such a dis- 
agreeable feeling in my head; it was not a 
headache, but a drawing feeling and the 
top of my head was hot and painful. L had 
bearing down pains and my back hurt me 
all the time. I could not do any work at 
all and could not sleep. I tried some patent 
medicine, but got no relief. 

“T went to see the best doctor in Lebanon. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


He said I had inflammation of the insidelin- 
ing of the womb. He treated me for a while 
and I did not see much .change.. I -wrote 
to Dr Pierce and in-due time received.an. 
encouraging letter, advising me to take, his 
Favorite Prescription and Golden Medical 
Discovery. I. did so and am very glad to 
say it hélped me steadily. -I eould see that 
I was gaining. When I wrote to -you I 
weighed eighty-seven pounds, now I weigh 
ninety-nine. I can eat anything I want to, 
my appetite is good, 1 can work all day and 
not feel tired at night. I have no. more 
bearing down pains. My head .does> not 
trouble me any more at all and I feel better 
than I have for three years.” 

“I feel it my duty to inform you that I 
had been a-sufferer for many years from 
nervousness with all its symptoms and 
complications,” writes Mrs O. N. Fisher, 
1861 Lexington avenue, New York, N Y, 
in an earnest letter to Dr Pierce. “I was 
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constantly going to see a’ physician or pur- 
chasing medicine for this or that complaint, 
as my troubles became unbearable. In the 
spring of 1897 my husband induced me to 
try Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Af- 
ter taking one-bottle and following your 
advice, I was so encouraged that I took five 
more bottles of Favorite Prescription and 
then I did not take any more for several 
weeks as I felt so much better. 

“T am not now cross and irritable, and 
I have a good color in my face; have also 
gained about ten pounds in weight and 
one thousand pounds of comfort, for I am 
a new woman once more and your advice 
and your Favorite Prescription are the 
cause of it, coupled with your Pleasant Pel- 
lets, which are not to be dispensed with. I 
will not take any more unless you so advise, 
for I do not see that I need it. I have often 
told my friends how I was cured, and have 
been no little surprised to learn how many 
of them also-used Dr Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription with great benefit.” 

For every critical period of woman’s life 
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this superb prescription is the never-failing 
stay, support and comfort. It fits young 
women: to-be happy,. healthy wives and 
tmothers. It -gives-. prospeetive - mothers 
physical..and ~mertal- strength -to pass 
throigh’ the ordea! of. motherhood- with 
comparatiye comfort and perfect safety. It 
insures recuperative energy for young nurs- 
ing. mothers; and abundant healthy 
nourishment for their babies. 

‘*When I look at my little boy,” says Mrs 
Axel Kjer of Gordenville, Cape Girardeau 
Co, Me, “I feel it my duty to write»you. Per- 
haps some one wil see my testizaony and be 
led« to use your Favorite Prescription and 
be blessed in the same way. This is my 
fifth child and the only one who came to 
maturity, the others having died from lack 
of nourishment—so the doctor said. I was 
not sickly in any. way and this time I 
just.thought I would try your Prescription. 
I took nine bottles. and to my surprise it 
carried me through and gave us as fine a lit- 
tle boy as ever was. He weighed ten and 
one-half pounds. He is now five months 
old, has never been sick a day, and is so 
strong that everybody who sees him won- 
ders at him. He is so playful and holds him- 
self up so well. I would like to see this in 
print, for so many have asked me, ‘Do you 
think those are the testimonials of the peo- 
ple or-has Dr Pierce just made them up 
and. printed them?’ 

“TJ do hope that if any women have the 
same trouble‘that’I ‘have had they will try 
Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. We rec- 
ommended it»to one of our neighbors and 
she tried it and the result is a fine big boy. 
Her two babies before this one were born 
dead, after she had suffered untold misery. 
She feels very grateful for the Favorite 
Prescription.” 

A PLAIN DUTY. 


Every husband who feels that his wife’s 
health demands the attention of an expert, 
scientific specialist, and every ailing woman 
who is down-hearted and discouraged with 
weakness and incapacity in awomanly way, 
should feel absolute confidence in writing to 
Dr Pierce about these troubles. 

He will answer all such letters promptly 
and earnestly; and will give carefully con- 
sidered, fatherly, professional advice with- 
out charge. He will prescribe simple and in- 
expensive self treatment whereby any 
woman, in the privacy of her own 
home, may in almost every instance, effect 
a complete and permanent cure. 

Any reputable dealer can supply you with 
Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. A 
dealer who doesn’t supply it to you doesn’t 
want to. Some dealers would rather seil 
you a substitute on which they can make 
more than the fair profit which this great 
standard Prescription allows them. Your 
health or your judgement is of no account 
to such a dealer. This kind of substituting 
is an insult to your intelligence. Show him 
that you know what you want. Insist on Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and you will 
get it. 

THE BIBLE OF THE BODY. 


One of the greatest medical books of the 
present century is Dr Pierce’s thousand- 
page illustrated Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. It has been termed ‘“‘The Bible of 
the body,’’—because what the Bible is to the 
soul this book is to the physical man. Two- 
thirds of a million copies were sold at $1.50 
each. The profit of this enormous sale in- 
duced Dr Pierce to issue a new edition in 
paper covers which will be sent absolutely 
free—one copy only to each family—on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps, to pay the bare 
cost of mailing only, enclosed to World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N 
Y. Or send 31 stamps if a heavier, hand- 
somer, cloth-bound copy is desired. 

In one chapter of this grand book nearly 
a hundred pages are devoted to the consid- 
eration of the diseases of women; with an 
account of many severe and obstinate cases 
which by means of Dr Pierce’s scientific, 
common-sense treatment were promptly re- 
lieved and permanently cured. 








The little boy was on his knees in his 
little night dress saying his prayers, and 
his little sister couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to tickle the soles of his little feet. He 
stood it as long as he could, and then he 
said: ‘Please God, excuse me while I 
knock the stuffing out of Nellie.” 





“The man I marry,” said the Blond 
‘Widow, “must be a hero.”’ 

“He will be,” remarked the Savage 
Bachelor. 
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CILT EDCE 


POTATO DICCER. 





WA N a E DI J Every potato grower to 

e write at once for testi- 
mony enough to convince him that this is the best 
digger made, regardless of price, also SPECIAL 
PRICE to first purchaser in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Agents Wanted. 


D.Y.HALLOCK & SONS, yoe.29%. 
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GREASE 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 









winitune: Steel 


Truck Wheels 
for farm wagons in America 


Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Wl. 








B It will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. The bestand most 
rapid machine for baling purposes is 






LI... BALING PRESS. 
Minsting. Write for free illustrated catslopue. 
Nee Low ¢0., tif 


Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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MACHINE. 
GEO. ERTEL O0O., Quincy, IL. 


ND ALL METAL 
Write for Catalogue. 
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rr’s RAZOR ermnr.s YvYou co4amt LOsE 
















rr. 
e has 2 razor steel biades; cut§is exact size- 
ebony handle, with I¢inch 
ane plated chain to attach 
button. Sample by 
mail, 5c? 5for $2. Chain 
is never in the wa 
Strong 2-blade jackkni e, 
Zing, Sc: erafung,’ 2c; 
ing, 35c; grafting, 
GOc razor-steel shears and 
knife, $!. Hollow 
nd Razor and Strop, 
1. y Send for free 80-p. 
t and “How to Use a 
Razor.’ 


Ref Maher & Grosh Co., 


633 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
















_ FASTEST WORKING HAY PRESS MADE. 


When your hay is baled, your market is at hed nd door. In the field or in the 
and particularly for bank 


SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS 


Fastest—bales 12 to tons 
bales—put more inven car. Biggest 
‘aa? —easiest to feed. Longest chamber 
Short crank —ten inches. 
Longest stroke—4 feet.”, 


to tie. 








rns, the best press is the 


r oo. Most compact 
mouth 
—easiest 























The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


$75.00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


” VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 











THOse ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 
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‘manner. 
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"RURAL 


Books 


| Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers, 
§ These and many others are more fully 
% described in our free illustrated cata- 
® logue. 
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Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
entomolosy and zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture. A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects, and methods of pre- 
venting their rs ag 334 pages, with many 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for stu- 
dente and stock men constitutes a compendium 
of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
to this important subject. It is thoroug sh, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most valu: able 
contribution to live stock literature in many 
years. All the latest and best information is 
clearly and systematically presented, making 
the work indispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo, Cloth 2.00 


Sugar Beet Seed. 


A new book. How to grow the best seed 
of the most improved qualities. Full practical 
and scientific details, including the: secrets of 
the most famous European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. T he 
only book on the subject; worth its weight in 
gold to anyone thin ing of going into what 
promises to be a lucrative specialty, as millions 
will be spent for sugar beet seed in the United 


States. The author, Lewis S. Ware, has 
devoted 20 years to this book. Cloth, post- 
paid. 2.00 
Tobacco Leaf. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 
Its Cniture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- 
facture. A practical “handbook on the most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and lab- 
oratory. It is the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard 
practical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco for many years. Upwards 
of 500 pages and 150 original engravings. 2.00 


Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 


By H. L. RussEtu. This new work is in- 
tended primarily for students in dairy schools, 
but is as free as possible from all technical 
The aim of the author has been 
to present the principles underlying the 
science of. bacteriology, in their relation to 
dairy problems, in .a°*thoroughly practical 
New, revised and illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 16mo. 1.00 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Joun J. THomAs. Containing practical 
directions for the propagation and ‘culture of 
all the fruits adapted to the United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Wm. H.S. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practieally almost a 
new book, containing everything -pertainin 
to large and small fruits as well as sub-tropica 
and tropical fruits. Richly: illustrated by 
nearly 800 engravings. | 758 pp., 12mo. 2.50 


} FREE GATALOGUE Wer ioP*% 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock: 
$ Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, - 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 

applying. Address .. .. ; 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
__NEW YORK = _CHICAGO | 











